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LOST AND SAVED. 



CHAPTEK I. 

BEATBICE EARNS HEB BBEAD. 

The new lone life began ; at first not unprosper- 
ously. Its very newness, and the necessity for 
hourly action and exertion, kept Beatrice from 
dwelling on the past. The quaint cheery 
umbrella-carver — often laid up with rheumatism 
so severe as almost to paralyse Ws lower limbs- 
worked and sang m his down-stairs room ; assisted 
by a girl of about eleven years old, half pet, half 
apprentice, the child of a blind German fiddler 
living in the purlieus of Leicester Square. 
Beatrice worked and sighed in her room above- 
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2 L06T AND SATED. 

stairs. And Parkes came when she could ; surprised 
and enchanted to find herseif the Providence, 
as it were^ of the tiny household. She came 
generally very early, between seven and nine in 
the moming. 

" They say odd numbers are lucky, my dear, 
and I call seven and nine my lucky numbers. I 
call them the ^ delicious hours,' because Fm quite 
free, you see, then ; unless Fve had to sit up all 
night on account of the Marchioness being 
nervous, or wanting to be read to sleep, or that. 
No one's allowed to come into herroom, nor un- 
draw a cmrtain, nor tread about the house, tili 
nine. And even then we wait outside to hear the 
hand-bell ning. We dar*n*t open the door tili we 
hear that ; and sometimes it don't ring tili eleven ; 
but we darVt be away from the door, for fear it 
should. I don't know what would happen if we 
wer'n't all in waitingl There's a dreadful fiiss 
tili she 's had her coffee. And she's so corpulent 
that she wants a deal of propping up in bed and 
shifüng of pillowB to take it comfortably. I'm 
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sure sometimes my arm feels quite sprained, for 
she Ukes me to sit with it behind the pillow at 
her back ; she thinks it keeps the pillows steadier 
while she sips. And, of course, I do my best, you 
know; for I'm not an accomplished woman, not 
by any means^ my dear. I can't play and sing 
and draw^ ae many lady-companions can ; but I 
just do what I can." And Parkes sighed a 
weary little sigh ; after which she broke out into 
smiles again, and added: 

"But of course I'm glad of my time when 
I ean get it. And the ^ delicious hours,' though 
they ain't much use to me in winter (being so 
dark and cold, and no fire allowed except in 
the family-rooms)^ are extremely pleasant in 
snmmer. And I don't find this place so very 
far^ I'm so glad to get to see you; and the 
momings I don't feel streng (for IVe a great 
weakness sometimes in my ancles, standing so 
much when the Marchioness is dressing and all 
that) I treat myself to a 'bus. And now and 
then^ when the carriage hasn't been mach used, 

B 2 



4 LOST ANB SATEB. 

and the Marchioness wishes it to go out for an 
airing (for she don't like the horses exercised 
without the cairiage), the second coachman, who 
really is a very civil, good-natured man, — and, 
indeed, all the servants are, I must say, very con- 
siderate to me, because they say I never do them 
an ill turn as the last companion did, — almost 
always gives me notice. And he says he don't 
care which way he drives, so he goes through St. 
James's Park, the Marchioness having the entrie, 
you know; and he just sets me down nicely at 
the Horse Guards, and I get to you in no time." 

So gamilous little Parkes ran on. And many 
a Service she did, whose magnitude her modesty 
would not aJlow her to measure. She sold 
Beatrice's Spanish point for a hundred and 
seventy guineas. "I asked two hundred, my 
dear, and it's well worth that sum or more, tut I 
couldn't screw more out of the purchaser, and I 
thought it was better to have a sum for a nest- 
egg, you know, in case of accidents ; and there it 
is, in bank-notes : take care of it." 
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And nelther on that, nor on the sale of a 
marvellous^ delicately-carved parasol: a parasol 
intended for any fortunate bride who had a Croesus 
bridegroom — ^with a wreath of ivory rose-buds 
round the handle, — out of every bud a Cupid's head 
and band catching at a butterfly, — which the poor 
Frenchman called bis "parasol Psyche:" would 
good little Parkes accept the smallest commission. 
*' Takes away all the pleasure of helping, my 
dear ! " 

• On- the contrary, she was for ever bringmg 
more lace to be washed and mended ; and occa- 
sionally Orders for carved parasol-handles ; accord- 
ing as she couldfindopportunityamongthegrandee 
friends of the grandee Marchioness. Always on the 
strict conditionthat nothing was to be gotorordered 
for the friends, that was not inferior to what was 
got for the Marchioness — who thereupon set up a 
sort of vanity in her humble companion's useful- 
ness, and would condescendingly say to her 
yisitors, with a faint yawn: "Parkes shall get 
you the article. I make Parkes do all that ; she 
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gets lace and those things at half the price you 
pay. I never have fools about me. I neyer 
keep anybody who hasn't a head on their 
Shoulders. I always tum them off, and never 
ask what becomes of them. That's the way to 
be well servedy you may depend on it. Parkes 
is a stupid little wretch, but she's active ; and I 
sharpen her wits^ for I never let her be idle. I 
hate idle people ; so provoking when one wants 
things done." And with a languid sniff at her 
scent-bottle, to refresh her after so long a ha- 
rangue, the Marchioness would subside among her 
cushions ; looking very much as if, like them, she 
were made of bulging eider-down, covered with 
pale pink silk. 

The novelty of her position over, Beatrice sank 
into great despondency. It was natural that 
Parkes, who had been lonely all her days, and 
toiling all her days, should think with a certain 
cheerfulness of a settled mode of eaming one's 
daily bread. But Beatrice had been used to more 
than daily bread : her hunger was of the souL 
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The warm lay of love, and tlie light note of g^adness, 

had been pari and parcel of her life ; and the want 
of them was like breathing adifferent atmosphere. 
She that had been pet of The Home at Tenby 
— she that had been such a passionate first object 
to her capricious lover — could not find cahn in 
the blank that now surrounded her. The radiant 
eyes grew duU with weeping ; the eager heart lay 
like hot lead in her breast. 

And no one caxed whether she woke or slept^ 
or how numy hours 8he spent in grieving. No 
one but poor Parkes. 

People talk of the joys of youth. But surely 
they are balanced by the miseries of youth. 
Sorrow to the experienced is sorrow ; but sorrow 
to the inexperienced is despalr. The man or 
woman who has seen much of life knows^ that 
however bitter the grief^ it must pass : the worst 
18 the struggle; the worst is the saying — ^^Ah! 
how soon will the raercy of Grod» and the wear 
and tear of time, make this sit lighter on my 
heart "-^for some day they know it wili sit lighter. 
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Bu!: youth does not know tbis; nor how many 
hundred similax cases are of daily occuiTence. 
Youth exaggerates its own individuality, not so 
much from selfishness as from ignorance. Never 
betöre was there such a disastrous fate ; nor ever 
shall be ; extreme and unexampled the sufFering ; 
death the only remedy. 

The stranded ship breaking to pieces on lone 
far away rocks — the child sitting on a doorstep, 
its mother dead^ its father a felon — the soldier 
trampled to gasping death^ while hearing bis 
comrades march from the ground to the glad 
trumpets of victory — ^these are not greater pictures 
of desolation than her own fate appeared to 
Beatrice. 

Well ! every hour sees agony as intense. The 
great wheels of the world go round, crashing and 
crushing, grinding and deafening, in their work 
öf progress and change ; and not a day passes but 
hundreds of weak girls and women have tbis 
struggle to make. Loved and forsaken ! how 
much too commonplace even for the foundation 
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of a story in a novel, — ^how banal is such a 
theme ! Only it for ever seems fresh, amazing, 
and bitter — ^to the living actors in that dreary 
scene. 

Where are they ? we know not ; but this we do 
know, that while I write and while you read, the 
agony is going on ; the tears are being wept ; the 
struggle — ah ! vain struggle -— is being made ; 
with just enough variety of woe to make a differ- 
ence in the story, as there is enough of individu- 
ality of countenance in each among the millions of 
men, to distinguish him from the swarms of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Is this book by chance in the hands of some 
woman with tearful eyes, suffering or remember- 
ing ? Is it by chance in the hands of some man 
who knows the true history of his " adored girl ; " 
pursued restlessly, obstinately, passionately, under 
difficulties, — and then at last forsaken, in regulär 
succession? Does he know where she now is? 
Does he know whether she be alive or dead? 
Does he greatly care ? She may be drowned ; she 
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may be starved ; she may be living a life of gay 
degradation. Does he ever give a thought to tfaat 
past which opened softly and brighüy as the gates 
of paradise^ and shut with a clang like the gates 
of hell ? He thinks Treherne a villaiiL Where 
is the Beatrice of his own vain youth ? Happy 
the man who can look into his conscience and 
answer^ ^ I have sinned — but never in that sort. 
I never betrayed, and I never forsook !" 

The Beatrice of our story strove with the weak- 
ness of her grief. With her fingers she worked 
nimbly enough. She found no cause for pining 
or murmur, that with all her beauty^ talents, and 
resources, she was reduced to become a lace- 
mender and clear-starcher. Set among the class 
of those women whose lives are passed in preparing 
decorations to adorn those other women whose lives 
are passed in amusing themselves. Occupied day 
after day in restoring lace, — ^much of which had 
once been her own property, — to hang round the 
bare, perfumed, lounging Shoulders of fine ladies 
in ball rooms and opera boxes. She miaeed no 
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luzury^ not even the luxury of leisure ; but she 
missed love— love, and cultivated companionship, 
and her vanished trust in human truth ! 

Once, indeed, she was sorely tried. Some lace 
was to be taken back to Sion House, and Beatrice, 
aa evil chance would have it, came with her small 
parcel just as the long line of carriages crawling 
at a foot's pace to the portico, showed that a 
fSte, or as the cant term has it, a ^^ Breakfast " 
was going on. She hesitated, paused, and stood 
as if spell-bound. The carriage opposite the 7ery 
spot where she had halted, was tenanted by Lady 
Eudoda Wollingham, Helen, Lady Nesdale, and 
Freiligrath. 

** Grood gracious I " whispered Lady Eudocia to 
Milly, — ^^ if there is not that girl who pretended 
she was married to Montagu I How she is altered : 
quite haggard I '' 

^^Those sort of people teil such fibs about their 
ages," said Milly from under her pink paraaoL 

"Where is your Monsieur Montagu now?" 
aaked the young foreigner. 
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*^ I don't know : at Malta, I think/' said bis 
companion, with half a yawn and half a sigh. 

"And that pretty " but wbat more he 

would have said was stopped by the sudden move- 
ment of Helen Wollingham, wbo stood up in the 
carriage, looking round as if she had spread wings 
to fly. Her mother caught at her dress in amaze- 
ment and alarm. 

" Oh! Mamma! Beatrice 1 1 see Beatrice ! " was 
the only sentence^ of all that had been spoken, that 
reached the ears of Treheme's forsaken love. Swift 
as Cinderella from the fairy ball, she fled, — over 
lawn and under trees, — and out and away to the 
side of the river, and so from the beauty of the 
country villa, and the glitter of hamess and sim- 
shine, by mean and dingy conveyances to her own 
dark home in the Strand. 

She was ill after that day, very ill ; and it was 
the more unfortunate, as all her Spanish point 
was sent by Parkes to be cleaned and mended, 
having been dreadfuUy tom and soiled at that 
very fSte, by the awkwardness or obstinacy of two 
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grandee coachmen who persisted in cutting in or 
cutting out^whilst someof the draped and festooned 
aristocracy they had the honour of driving, were 
in the very act of attempting to re-enter their 
carriages. 

Beatrice had an attack of nervous fever. She 
could not stand and bend over the soapy fumes 
of steaming water, or spend hours in sifbing 
grains of dirt and gravel from the delicate fabric» 
or re-form, with patientskill^ half flowers and whole 
flowers in the tissued pattem. She bid the little 
girl who worked with the French ivory carver, fold 
the lace and lay it in a drawer tili she should be 
better. Sometimes she thought she never would 
get better ; and at last she ventured to have a note 
posted to Parkes, without a Signatare, saying ** her 
friend " was ill. Parkes arrived at two in the 
moming, looking very yellow and tired. The Mar- 
chioness had gone to a concert; hadthencomehome 
agsdn, put on a ball dress, and gone to a great baU ; 
and the hired "companion ■ ' had stood through both 
toilettes ; doing ^' nothing menial," but advising as 
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to the effect of earrings, and handing pins. She 
was very sorry for Beatrice, and very sorry the 
lace conld not be got ready. 

"Is it really wanted? Was it boaght by a 
very young and beautiful woman, Parkes? If 
she knew how ill I am ! ^ 

Parkes looked perplexed. " It wasn't anyone 
that's young and beautiful, but so very particular 
what shell wear — so very particular ! Shell be 
so very uneasy. It must be done, somehow, for 
the nezt drawing-room.^ 

''Well, you must get somebody eise, dear 
Parkes, for this once." 

^But nobody ean do it like you, my dear. 
Nobody can, It is most unfortunate I It is the 
mending more than the cleaning : it is all tom 
to pieces.*' 

"Oh!" moaned Beatrice, **what does it signify? 
let the person wear something eise. Parkes, I 
want to speak to you. The day I was at Sion 
House, I heard dear Helen Wollingham speak my 
name. (You mustn't mind my crying, I am so 
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weak.) She epoke my name in love ; 1 am sure 
she did. You have no idea of the comfort that tone 
has been to me ever since. If I die, I wonld wish 
you to teil everything to Helen, and to Maurice 
Lewellyn, and bid them remember my Frank, 
my orphaned Frank I I have never toucbed the 
money you got for the lace. I have not needed it ; 
you have been so kind about me, with so many 
people. I put it by, that if anything happened 
to me, there might be money to begin with for 
Frank. It is there, in that box ; if I die, I wish 

" but here Parkes wept so, that Beatrice 

stopped. 

" I will see to everything," sobbed the humble 
friend, "but I think — I hope — I feel sure you 
will get well again. I'll come if I can, and help 
you with the lace ; as far as the washing goes, I 
think I could help. And I'll go back now, for the 
Marchioness ordered the carriage at four, so you 
see it's one of my nights. I must be there, to put 
the diamonds and emeralds into their cases, and see 
to her pearls ; it'srather a fagging night, dear, and 
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though it's true she mightn't be liome tili five or 
six, she'll be so very angry if we're not all in wait- 
ing. So God bloss you tili to-morrow ;" and kissing 
the faint forehead^ Parkes departed. 

The next moming brought a wild distressed 
letter from the little woman. She had been too 
late I The Marchioness had]already returned, and 
was furious at the absence of her souffre-douleur, 
Something had irritated her at the ball, and 
Benson was too deaf or too sleepy to seem to take 
any interest in her complainings. She wanted 
Parkes. How dare Parkes go to bed ? Out ! 
nonsense; how, out, at four in the moming? 
Sick friend ! Pooh ! Who permitted her to see 
sick friends ? A pretty story, if, when her Services 
were most wanted by the person who paid for 
them, she was to be gadding and gallivanting 
after friends of her own I The world was come 
to a pretty pass indeed, if thdt was to be the 
conduct of humble companions I 

" And oh I my dear, when I did come (and I 
really wasn't ten minutes late), she set upon me 
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and calied me such names, I was quite stunned ! 
She calied me a blimderiiig ass, and a crocodile, 
and a sweltering toad^ and a lame Idiot (my ankles 
have been so bad lately !) and said I should never 
cross the threshold or breathe fresh air for three 
months^ to teach me how to stay at home ; and she 
made me brush the settings of all her diamonds be- 
forelput them in their cases^ on purpose to keep me 
from my bed^ though she saw I could hardly stand ; 
and oh! worse than all, my dear (for I don't 
think I should have written all this if it was only 
about myseK), she began quarrelling with me 
about that lace not being ready! I never told 
you, because I thought it might hurt your feelings 
to know who had got it, but it was she who bought 
the Spanish point I And cheap enough she got it, 
and long enough she haggled over it, and now to 
behave as she does I And she said she believed it 
was lost, or stolen, or made away with, and that 
she will never let me out of her sight tili she gets 
it back, dirty or clean, and she'U make me accom- 
pany her, and prove where it is, and really I do 

VOL. ITT. C 
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believe, unless she's in a better tempw to-moiTOw 
monuiig».that I shall be obliged to oome with her» 
and you so ill ! I'm siire I don't know wbat to do ; 
pray, piay foigive me; I meant for the best. 
PerhapB she'U only drive to the entry of the court^ 
and ni show it her^ and bring it back to you. Ab 
to sayü^ you are too ill, the worst is that ahe 
don't care about anyone being ill ezcept h^rself ; 
and ahe never believeB anyone is ill bat herseif! 
It is a terrible bufiiness. I do hope she mll not 
be so outrageous to*morrow ! " 

But the Marchioness was quite as outrageous 
the next day as she had been the day before« 
Indeed more outrageous, for some card for some 
palace concert which she had demanded of the 
Lord Gbamberlain for a protege of hers, had been 
dvilly refused, and the note of refusal was the 
first thing that greeted her with her moming^ 
coffiee. As she dressed — boiling over with wratb» 
and becoming much more like a ^^sweltering 
toad '' than poor little meagre Parkes, — she threat- 
ened that trembling slave in what appeared to 
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her the most awfol terms. She declared that 
she would go herseif to "the horrid place" 
wfaere Parkes affirmed the lace was, accompanied 
by a Sergeant of police ! and if it wasn't all safe, 
she would give Parkes into custody ''^for receiving 
stolen goods." And thongh Parkes knew the lace 
was exactly where she had stated it was> and that 
the &t fury was talking nonsense^ yet this visiion 
of *' police " and " custody " was so dreadful to the 
timid little woman, that when the sviperb and 
inc^[ised Marcfaioness got into her chariot, and 
Parkes attempted obediently to step in after her, 
she was obliged almost to be lifbed in by the tall 
footman ; to whose arm, in her miserable agita- 
tion, she gave a friendly pressure, saying, *' Thank 
you, John — oh ! thank you, Pm öure ; " causing 
the MarchionesB to give a sort of wild snort of 
anger and contempt at her as she dropped help- 
lessly into her comer of the carriage. 

The Marchioness was ^ as good as her word," 
and caused herseif to be aecompanied to Thanet 
Court not only by one of the stately lackeys with 

c 2 
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the gold-headed canes, but by an equally stalwart 
Sergeant of police. Flustered and furbelowed, and 
exclaiming agamst the borrors of the place as 
though it had been the cave of the Forty Thieves, 
her advance to the door of Beatrice's lodging was 
prefaced by as ruttling a rap as the weak little 
knocker would give ; and by a ring which sounded 
. through the house^ and brought Monsieur Dumont 
in amazement to the window, — with a half-sawn 
elephant tusk in bis band, and the last sci*ap of 
an insufficient dinner strongly seasoned with garlic 
in bis moutb. 

The Marchioness breasted the narrow staircase 
as though she were about to scale the battlements 
of a surrendering fortress. " Go before me into 
this den," she said to Parkes, "and show me 
where my lace is ! I'm not going to be put oflF 
with false excuses any longer, I can teil you. 
Get me my lace. Mr. Sergeant, you're to follow 
me ; and you, John, stand at the door. We'U soon 
see if people are to be kept out of their property 
in this way." She pushed the door wide open as 
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Parkes crept in before her, — and Parkes had only 
time to murmur that she hoped Beatrice " would 
not feel frightened," and to hear the word 
" frightened ! " repeated in a tone of the proudest 
contempt, — ^before the biilky and bulkily-dressed 
Marchioness stood in the small room. Beatrice 
was seated, looking dreadfiilly pale and very re- 
solute ; she had in her band the envelope con- 
taining the bank-notes which she had received 
from Parkes, and had put by untouched for Frank. 
She did not rise ; perhaps had she attempted it 
she would have tumed yet faintfer than she 
looked« She addressed the Marchioness. " You 
are come here for some lace, Mi^s Parkes teils 
me." 

There was a momentary silence during the 
amazed stare of angry recognition vouchsafed; 
and then the dogged tones said : — 

** Well, give it up ; if it is you that have got 
it ; give it up directly." 

" It is I that have got it ; and I am not going 
to give it back to you any more. Had I known 
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you were the purchaser, you shoold never faave 
hadit" 

''Hol" almost screamed the Marchioness; 
'^yoii dare! you bad bad girL Policeman, thifl 
iß a bad girl ! this is a girl who knew my nephew 
abroad, and tried to give me the plague ! Take 

the lace from her. It's my lace! I bought it! I 
gaye a hundred and seventy guineas for it. Take 
it from her ! take her into cuBtody I take Parkes 
iato custody ! they are both aocomplicefi." 

Beatrice Struck her open palm on the packet of 
bank-notes as they lay on the table. ^^Here," 
she said, " is the money you paid for that laoe. I 
refiise to seil it to you. It is mine. This room is 
mine. Leave it." 

** You wicked girl ! you bold bold hussy 1 I 
insist on my lace. You want to seil it to some- 
body eise, because youVe found out now it was 
worth a great deal more than I gave for it ! Oh I 
you cheat, you; but it won't do. I'U have my 
rights. Policeman^ I bought the lace ; get me 
the lace. Seai'ch the place; take this young 
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woman into castody. Why don't you take her^ 
wben I Order you ? " 

The Sergeant of police half smiled. He said, in 
a depreoating sort of manner : *^ You see, my lady, 
if the yoang woman decUnes to receive the 
money, and won't part with the lace, I really 
dcm't know how I can act." 

^ She did reoeive the money ; and the lace was 
mine^ and I wül hai^e it ! She's a cheat, and her 
£Btther was a cheat before her ; and her brother 
fii^d at the Queen ; and I will have my lace I " 

Beatrice looked scomfully up at her« ^^You 
selfish, prosperous, cruel woman," she said, 
«^ tyrannise over your own household I This room 
is mine, humble as it is ; it is no place for you. 
Oo away and leave me in peace. The lace will 

# 

never be y ours. I sent it away this moming ; 
and I will never let you have it again." 

^ Where ? Where ? Policeman, make her say 
where she has sent it I You wicked toad» I don't 
believe you! I don't believe it's sent away« 
You want to wear it, I 8U}qx)se. You want to 
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dress yourself up in frippery and finerj, to seduce 
more yoiing men of good family, and try to get 
them to admire you, as you did my fool of a 
nephew. You seem to have had a pretty come 
down, since then ! Giye me my lace !" shouted she, 
her ri^e apparently increasing in the dead silence 
with which she was permitted to rave ; and she 
made a sort of angry movement in advanee, push- 
ing the table at which Beatrice was seated. 

** Come, come, my lady ; there really must be 
none of thisl Now, do pray compose yourself. 
Your ladyship had better come away," — ^and the 
Sergeant of police actually laid his hand on the 
august and obese arm, whose bracelets quivered 
with the wearer's passion. 

" How dare you touch me, man ! " gasped the 
Marchioness. " If you can't do your duty, and 
take people into custody when you're told to take 
them, at lea^t don't dare meddle with me, you 
impudent stupid 1 " 

" Policeman," said Beatrice, " I take you and 
the lady who is here present to witness, that I re- 
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tnrn to the Marchioness of Updown the money 
she sent for the lace she desires to buy^ and which 
I refiise to seil. I can bear no more of this ; I 
have been ill for some time." And so saying, 
Beatrice vanished into a little bed-closet, from 
which a tiny staircase led to M. Dumont's work- 
room below. 

The Marchioness positively shook with rage at 
her disappearance. She stood for an instant, her 
eyes glaring with amazement and anger. Then 
seizing the bank-notes in the envelope, and tum- 
ing suddenly on Kttle Miss Parkes, she said — "I 
discharge you ; you vile, you wicked minx ! I dis- 
charge you! You are discharged! I hope you 
will starve. I shan't recommend you, I promise 
you. It's a pity you can't do like your Beauty 
there, and wear lace and coral to make gentlemen 
fall in love with you, I discharge you, mind 1 I 
forbid you to come back. I'll have the doors 
shut upon you. Any rags you may have left in 
my house can be packed up and sent to you by 
Benson; and you don't deseinre even that much 
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kindness. Nor, only your salaiy was paid yester- 
day, you wouldn^t get tluxty you cmming thie^ 
youl"* 

*' Come, oome, Milady," remonstrated the Ser- 
geant, ^really, such words are addoiiable. Fm 
kere to keep the peace, you know. Yoor ladyship 
musn^t forget yourself this way." 

** You go away, man ! I ordered you here, — now 
I Order you to go away. I order you away. 
You've done no good ; you haven^ got my huse ; 
you let all these low people have the best of 
it ; you won't take people into custody, though 
you're told ever so ; and I dont want you any 
more. Go away. John 1 call the carriage. John ! 
do you hear me, or not?'* 

Down the narrow stairs she went, flushed and 
shaking — down the narrow court out into the 
Strand, mobbed alreadyby that rapidily gathering 
mob which only London can produce — jeermg 
errand boys, gaping workmen, dirty beggars, 
respectable men of business, women and diiklren 
—-all staring and wondering ; uncertain whether 
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it was a great lady taken up for some great crime, 
or a foreign potentate going to visit the Lord 
Mayor. 

Such a carriage,---with so much dangling fringe 
on its bright hammer-cloth, and so much silver 
on the horses' harness, and such mantled armorial 
bearings on its panels, and such a heaving swing 
in its Springs,- surely never stopped at the 
entrance of Thanet Court before ! 

Into that carriage the baffled tyraat got, and 
was driven rapidly away. The sergeant of police 
saying quietly to a brother constable, afker giving 
yent to his feelings in a low whistle of contempt, — 
^'Gurions, now, ain't it, Brown, — ^how like females 
are, one to t'other ? This one's a real noarchioness, 
with a real sort of a marquis, dining with the 
Queen and all that, and here she's been a-behaving 
for all the world like Betsy Blane the fishwoman, 
as I had in the lock-up last night. She's as Uke 
her — as like as one oysternshell is to anotherl" 

And the, brother -constable gave a sort of 
smiling gmnt of assent. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE STRüOaLES OF THE 'WEAK. 

Pabkes's misfortune was Beatrice's gain ; for in 
the access of nervous fever which followed this 
sceae of Insult and violence, she was not unat- 
tended. Parkes slept in her room — indeed^ 
there was nowhere eise for her to sleep ; and the 
very elender resources of Parkes's fractional 
salary went mostly in oranges and various syrups 
with which she flavoured barley-water, and in 
purchasing a bottle or two of *^ the best port wine," 
which the apothecary spoke of as a common 
necessary in such cases. Ever and anon in the 

« 

depth of her weakness, Beatrice would murmur, 
" Helen ! Helen Wollingham : she will have pity 
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on my Frank." The echo of that blessed tone of 
gladness, anxiety, and trust, in which she had 
uttered the words " Beatrice I I see Beatrice ! " 
seemed to float round the shabby room like an 
angel voice, and the image of that golden-haired 
girl rising in her excitement in the carriage with 
her white draperies lifted by the summer breeze, 
seemed little short of an angelic vision. 

But Beatrice recovered. Life in her was very 
vigorous. There are those in whom the body 
is strenger than the souI, and those in whom the 
soul is strenger than the body. Not the most 
afflicted, but the most feeble, " die of a broken 
heart." Not the most despairing, nor the victims 
most willing to despair. God decides who shall 
live to suflfer, or who shall sulBfer and die. Many 
a diseased son or father, many a sickly widow, in 
the midnight prayer breathed ** when the children 
are asleep," yeams for retuming strength, and be- 
lieving, not unduly, in the human usefulness 
of their waning lives, — prays that God may do 
for them as he did for Hezekiah, — put back the 
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dial-Iiand of their days! And the good fond 
mother goes, for it is Crod's will that she ahoiild ; 
and the hard-workixig padent £Bkther is takoiL 
While some snffer^ bending under intolerable 
pain, cries in yain to be paidoned and released ; 
or some bad, nselesB man — unvalued — nnla- 
mented, — perhaps one wiioee death would be 
hailed with Beeret joy by some to whom bis life 
is a biirden and an obstacle, — struggles throt^h 
illness, and Stands again in bis tyrannous strength, 
the unwelcomed companion of bealthy men. 

Beatrice recovered; and fonnd imcomplaining 
litÜe Parkes fall of secret perplezity and fretting 
disoomfort at getting no other Situation. ^ I 
can't think the Marchioness really wishes me to 
starve^ though she said so in her rage ; I'm snre I 
served her yery faithfiilly all the six years I was 
with her. But I don't know how it is, Fve adver- 
tised over and over again, and people seem pleased 
with my manner and all that, you know, dear ; but 
as soon as they hear from her (for of conrse I 
must refer to her), they make some genteel 
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excuse^ and tÜey don't take me. Now this very 
day — only I don't want to tease you about my 
aSairSj my dear, but IVe had such a disappoint- 
ment ! I had such a nice plaee in view ; an 
invalid young lady, a sweet girl of fifteen or so» 
with a spine complaint-— so gentle and so kind, 
(I saw her, my dear, ajid she seemed really quite 
to take a fancy to me) ; and she did not care about 
accomplishments ; only to be read to ; aad was fond 
of hymns and poetry» and you know so am I^ and 
I read very well, and Tm never tired; and the 
place was at Torquay — so pretty, and so comfort- 
able^ you know ; and I was only to walk by her 
chair as she was drawn along, and see that she was 
shaded from the sun or wrapped from the cold ; 
and she was to be put to bed very early — ^and you 
know I have had so little rest or sleep these last 
racketty years — and I'm sure I hope I ain't selfish, 
but I thought what with the rest^ and the fortuuate 
circumstance of the sea air, and altogether, my 
poor ankles might come all right: and the young 
lady herseif was so interesting, lying there, poor 
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young thing^ with such a patient smile, and her 
Utile birdcage by her and all — I thought it seemed 
really a Paradise of a place ; and a good salary 
too, for her friends seemed wrapped up in her, 
though she has onlyaiints^herparents being dead 
in India* It seemed really a place made on pur- 
pose for me ; and I was so pleased, and they seemed 
so pleased with me ; and she said so prettily to 
me, * I shall be so glad ; you look so gentle ; I 
like gentle things — that's why I like my bird. 
I can't bear noise.' And now to-day, while you 
were asleep, I got this note, and I really could not 
help crying ! " And, indeed, Parkes looked as if 
she had cried a great deal. 

Beatrice read the note. The Miss Elmores 
presented their compliments, but were sorry that 
the reference to the Marchioness of Updown not 
proving so satisfactory as was expected, and the 
place being one of great trust and confidence, 
they could not engage Miss Parkes for their invalid 
niece. 

A flush of anger passed over Beatrice's face. 
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" Write," she said, " and ask to see the M^x- 
chioness's letter." 

*^ Oh ! I dar'n't, my dear ; and besides, how can 
I strive with her? If she wov!t recommend 
me ! How can I help myself ? " 

" I will write for you, Parkes," said Beatrice, 
resolutely ; and she presented Miss Parkes's com- 
pliments, and hoped at least the Miss Elmores 
would be so very kind as to let her know what the 
Marchioness had said. The Miss Elmores in 
retum presented their compliments, and enclosed 
the Marchioness's letter, which would show Miss 
Parkes how impossible, &c. &c. Beatrice read the 
letter. The Marchioness did apparently wish 
Parkes to starve. She said she declined to enter 
into all the reasons why she couldn't recommend 
Miss Parkes ; that it was true she had stayed six 
years, but she wouldn't have stayed if the Mar- 
chioness hadn't been greatly deceived. That they 
parted " about some lace ;" and though the Mar- 
chioness didn't exactly consider that she stole the 
lace, she considered "it was füll of suspicious 
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drcamstanoes," and Parkes hadn't been sorry, not 
a bit; and besides^ she knew very low peaple, and 
was connected with a girl who led a gay life with 
young men, and had been the cause of trouble in 
the Marchioness's fisimily ; and ^ altogether, she 
didn't choose, nor she wouldn't be responsible for 
Parkesj but Parkes must take her chanoe ; and she 
wouldn't be troubled or bothered any more about 
her^ for she didn't deserre it; and she hadtoldher 
she would have nothing to do with teeommaiding 
her^ nor she didn't mean to have anythii^ to do 
with itj and was surprised she should be re- 
ferred to.'* 

The scom that curled the loyely pallid lip 
while Beatrice read, could not help Parkes. The 
pleasant place was gone ; and in the efforts to get 
another, Beatrice had ample opportunity of seeing 
the value of '^ character," even when that charac- 
ter which govems a whole destiny is subject 
to the vilest and most capricious exercise of 
power. 

Help came, as it had come to Beatrice, but yet 
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more humbly in the deseending soale. The litüe 
apprentice to parasol-makiBg in Monsieur Du- 
mont's employ^ told, in her own axtless way^ the 
gtory of the Marchioness's raid afiter her lace to 
the master of the Blind School where her &ther 
taaght music ; and the master of the Blind School 
told the doctor of a lunatic asylnm^ who happened 
to be a firiend of his ; and lo ! and behold^ when 
Parkes least expected it, a genüenian arrived to 
»peak with her, who, having cross-exaimned Mon- 
sienr Domont as to the truth of his apprentioe's 
Story, and talked to Beatrice and Miss Parkes, 
forthmth proposed to the latter to take Charge, at 
a very fair salary, of a "nervous patient " a few 
miles in the conntry; a lady requiring care; 
^in fact, apparently sinking into a State of 
fatuiiy." 

It was not a very pleasant employment, but 
Parkes gratefully accepted and entered npon it ; 
and Beatrice was once more lefb alone. Alone 
nnder less favourable anspices than before; for 
not only could good little Parkes send no new 

D 2 
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employment, bat the Marchioness having sedu- 
lously ranted and laved aboat the loes of her 
irrecoYerable treasure, and the dishonesty of 
'^those sort of people," and her discoveiy that 
Parkes was in fact connected with '^most im- 
proper creatures living in the Strand/' and how 
she had parted with her on that account, — ^those 
ladies who had hitherto trusted her with their 
sets of yaluable lace, withdrew their custom, and, 
carefiilly measuring what was sent home, desired 
their various Abigails to look out for some other 
lace-cleaner. 

Beatrice bore this new phase of destiny as she 
best might ; doubling her industry and diminish- 
ing her prices ; sorrowfiilly reflecting that there was 
now no " nest-egg " to defray accidental expenses« 
or help Frank, if her life was cut short. 

But Frank was more likely to die than she 
was ; and, in spite of cherishing care and cease- 
less watching, he was from time to time afflicted 
with those fits which had so alarmed her in his 
early infancy. 



i 
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There came a night — a memorable night in 
Beatrice's history — when Frank woke towards 
one in the morning, in painful convulsions ; and 
then lay as if dead. Beatrice could not repress 
the wild shriek that broke the slumber of the old 
Frenchman, who, having been some days confined 
with one of his lame rheumatic attacks, could 
only call out to know if it was fire, or how he could 
help. His little apprentice did not sleep in the 
house. Beatrice carried down her.child, and laid 
it — senseless, with glazed eyes and clenched hands 
— on the old man's bed. She said, imploringly, 
" Only let it stay tili I get a doctor ;" and flew, 
rather than ran, out of the house up the Strand, 
where she recoUected there was a chemist's shop, 
who would doubtless know where to find one. 
She passed a camage standing near the door of a 
theatre, and was about to ask the coachman to 
direct her, when the familiär hated name of Lady 
Nesdale smote her ear. 

" Her ladyship is gone, I teil you ; the theatre 
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is closed — all the li^tB are out," was the q)eeoh 
of the linkman to the footman in livery . 

** Wellj ahe ain't gone home,^ said the seiraat^ 
'' f or I was late gettmg ready for the carriage, and 
we havn't beeil ten minutcs ooming." 

^ She 's been gone these two houis ; she had a 
yotmg gentleman with har, with moustacfayB and 
a beard, and he gave me a Shilling to teil yon 
when yon cmn you wasn't wanted, for Mrs. Ghrey, 
or Bome sich name, had took milady home to 
snpper.** 

*^ Shonldnt wonder," said the servant, with a 
sort of sneer ; and the carriage tomed and diove 
rapidly away. 

Beatrice panted onwards. The stränge glittar 
of lights, and closed doors and shutters — the 
mixture of glare and darkness, silence and soond, 
which characterises night in London — she had 
never seen before. She had never been on foot, 
so late, in the open streets. 

Suddenly a group of gaily-dressed girls and 
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womeu met her as &he flew forwards, and sur- 
rounded her. 

^^Caught — caugfat/' they said, laughiog; and 
two or ihree tipsy-looking young men with them 
echoed the words ^^ Gaught ! " 

Alanned — bewildered — Beatrioe sought to ex- 

tricate herseif in vain. They laughed, they 

♦ 

danced, they joined hands in a ring and capered 

round her. 

"Oh, Grod ! " she said, " let me go. I want a 

doctor.** 
A new peal of laughter, and fresh confusion of 

dancing and jmnping, hailed her agonised out- 

burst ; and one of the young men, taking his cigar 

from his mouth, said, with drunken fia.miliarity, 

" I 'm a doctor, my dear — took out my diploma 

yesterday ; let me feel your pulse." 

" Oh ! let me paßs — ^let me pafis," said Beatrice, 
despaiiingly. "My little child k ill; my little 
child is dying." 

Even then there wa» mockery — even then the 
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sober cry of human agony failed to reach the ears 
and hearts of the Momus crew. Mock courtesies 
were made round her — ^mock salutations of pity. 

" Oh, dear me 1 well now, isn't that sad ? The 
young lady's child is ailing — hope it arn't 
meades, or anything catching.» 

Only one tawdry girl broke from the circle, 
and, laying her hand on Beatrice's arm, said 
eamestly — 

** Is it true ? is your child really ill ? " 

" Oh, true, true 1 " said Beatrice, looking at the 
painted young fäce^ and the wom young eyes, that 
were searching her own for the truth. 

" Well then, up there, in that left-hand street, 
by the coloured lamp, lives a good doctor," said 
the girl, pointing; but her companions closed 
round them as they stood. 

" No, no, no ; it's not fair ! give us something 
first to drink ; pay forfeit — forfeit for coming into 
the magic ring — pay forfeit!" 

The eflfort to free Beatrice, made by the girl 
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who had spoken to her — moved by some gentie 
memory, or perhaps by some such innocent tie of 
infancy in her own degraded home — was punished 
by a violent box on the ear from one of her 
companions ; she retumed It; the young moD 
interfered. A confusion of blows, struggles, and 
vociferous cries drew the attention of a policemaD, 
whö whistled for a companion, expectant of " a 
row." At this moment a gentleman approached> 
Walking rapidly and steadily* He paused, say- 
ing— 

" What is this? let the young woman 
pass." 

The voice, the grave noble brow, gleaming for 
an instant under the lamp^ were enough. Beatrice 
seized his arm, and clung to it. 

*' Oh, Maurice Lewellyn, don't you know me ? 
help me ; my child is dying I " 

A Short Sharp cry of horror burst from 
Lewellyn. With a repugnant shudder, he shook 
her hand from his arm. 
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*'Wretched girl," he said, <^do I see you at 
length, IhuB ? Do not tottch me! What can I do 
for you ? whose chtld is ill?" 

^^Mine, mine/' said Beatrioe, imploringly; 
'f he 's lying in a fit, senseless ; I don't know wfaat 
to do, or where to go 1" 

Maurice Lewellyn hesxtated« 

'^ I think I know enough of medioine for that 
myself. I will go to the chemist^s; go home« 
Where are you lodged ? " 

She told him. He passed on to the chemist. 
She tumed in the contrary direction. The wild 
drunken group filed off — some silent, some tit- 
tering, 8ome Btill howling BacchanaHan songs, as 
they careered down the Strand. 

Maurice was at the door of Beatrice's lodging 
ahnost as soon as hersd£ He appKed remedies — 
he carried the child in his arms back to Beatrice's 
room — he helped with zealous care. But he did 
all in grave stem silence ; avoiding not only the 
interchange of speech, but of touch or glance from 
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bis companion. She could not see him thus, and 
not plead for herseif — ^for her place in the heait 
of thft lost friend of other days. When Frank 
got better — ^wh^i bis eyes recovered sense, bis 
limbs motion, and he sank to natural sleep — she 
tumed to Maurice, and said, in a cboked Yoice — 

'^I see wbat you tbink: it is untrue. I am 
innocent. I was miserably deeeived." 

'* Ah ! you all say you were deceived 1 " said the 
young man, bitterly. " No one begms by volun- 
tarily courting gia and degradation ; but yours is 
a fiill indeed ! When I tbink of your good brave 
fatber — ^that spiiit of purity, your sist^ Mariana 
—and the wonderfiil duplidty " 

" My duplicity was faitb to Montagu 1 " sobbed 
Beatrice. '*' YoualV — wbodoyouclassmewitb? 
Wbat is it you tbink of me ? Do not be so bard ; 
do not be unbelieving to me only — you tbat are so 
good, so pitiful to others : only bear me." And she 
attempted, witb confused breaks of passionate 
appeal, to get tbrougb tbat early bistory of 
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maxriage in the desert, and her credulous reliance 
on Treheme. But Maurice did not listen as she 
would have him listen — nor as, perhaps/ he 
would have listened had he been calmer. His 
heart beat with painful agitation; his thoughts 
wandered as she spoke — wandered, from that 
incredible story, to Mariana: — ^to Helen WoUing- 
ham (from whose sweet society he had been, in 
faet, severed on Beatrice's aecount) : — to the good 
unhappy old officer who had cherished his boy- 
hood at Tenby. He changed his position rest- 
lessly. He shrank from the weeping and appeal- 
ing form by his side ; and at length, starting to 
his feet, he said : — " Let me go now, and I 
promise you I will see you again. I pity you 
from my soul, and I will do all I can to assist 
you — but believe you I cannot I cannot ! " 
reiterated he in accents of despair. " Did I not 
myself meet you at Treherne's bachelor-lodging, 
evidently not even invited or expected? Did 
I not see you contentedly driving in apparent 
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luxury, at the very time that your poor fond 
father yearned for a line, a word, and you would 
not send one ? " 

"No! Maurice, no! he cast me oflF," sobbed 
Beatrice : " he forbid them even to speak my 
name." 

" Oh, Beatrice Brooke ! '' (and this time it was 
Maurice who took and held both her hands, looking 
with solemn eamestness at her upKfted face) — 
" it was not so, and you haow it was not so ! 
Cease to endeavour to persuade me against my 
senses. I can feel compassion for you without 
that. This place" (and he looked sorrowfully 
round at the shabby room), "and the way in 
which we met this night, show me how wretchedly 
altered is your fate even from that of contented 
sin ! Do not think I will refuse to befriend you — 
to save you, if I can, from a worse future. 
Sleep secure of seeing me (if that be any com- 
fort) to-morrow. I will bring with me a young 
clever medical man, a friend of mine, who will 
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atfcend to your child mthout troublii^ you for 
doctor'B fees ; and if — if you will but permit me 
to rescue you from this life, all the energy of 
my heart shall be giyen to that hope, tili it be 
aocomplished." 

He left her. He heard her wildly sobbing as 
she sank on her knees by the bedcdde where lay 
her little sickly son; ^riiile he desoended tiie 
stairs. And his own eyes filled with tears as he 
raised them in prayer to that sky where the 
murky London dawn was alieady contending 
with the gUmmer of the lamps; beneath whieh, 
in that horrid rout of belated Bacchanals, 
he had once more met the daughter of his 
oldest friend — ^the sister of his first love — the 
favourite companion of her who had since mas- 
tered his heart and given him her own in 
exchange. 

Oh, sweet Helen Wollingham I if the thoug^t of 
athankfulsmüefrom you,ndngled mthhisdream 
of resening Beatrice, who shall say it made his 
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motives for that rescue lese pure or more 
selfish? 

The love of an innocent soul is often the 
gnardian angel that guides a man's steps to the 
best actions of his life. 
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POST TENEBBAS LUX. 



The new day had nearly drawn to dusky after- 
noon, before Maurice Lewellyn was able to fulfil 
bis promise and bring tbe friendly doctor to the 
lodging in Thanet Place. Beatrice's heart had 
beat with fear and doubt and sick expectancy. 
She feit he had gone away incredulous of her 
wrongs and woes. She feared that in the calm 
reflection of the morning he might decide to 
write or send, but not to come. She met him, 
therefore, with a glad trembling smile. But 
almost immediately afberwards she stood as if 
transfixed, — staring at the companion he brought 
with him 1 
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" This is Dn Foljambe, Beatrice," — he 
began, — but a wild expression illuminated the 
features of Treheme's forsaken love ; she gasped 
for breath ; then ynth a sudden movement she 
locked the door by which they had entered, and 
drew away the key. 

"Now," she Said, "now you muat hear me, 
Give me time — ^give me help, Grod ! Maurice, 
ask him — ask him" — and she pointed to the 
friend he had introduced, with a stränge mixture 
of repulsion and triumph — " whether I have 
told the truth ! It was Tou who married me," 
she continued, addressing the stranger with 
passionate excitement: '*I owe my min— and 
my child's ruin — to tou— to your cruel treason 
— to your base perfidy 1 How dared you mock 
the ordinances of God, by pretending, in that 
solemn hour of expected death, to unite me to 
Montagu? I am lost; miserable; for I am not 
his wife ; but that is his son ! Answer to Heaven 
for my boy's fate — and for mine I " 

To foUow those three, through the explanationa 
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which were giyen in that poor room in Thanet 
Place, wonld be needless. The sole ezcuse the 
yonng doctor ooiild oiSer was the belief — ^the 
intense and entire belief — that he was soothing 
a death-bed, or helping to lifel The solemn 
afisurances given him by Montaga Treheme that 
if she lived and recoTered she ehould be nnde- 
ceived and married acoording to all tme religions 
forms before they prooeeded on their homeward 
jonmey, had acarcely been needed ; for Dr. Fol- 
jambe took that teict for granted, and the wild 
distress of Treheme, tfaen in the very hey-day of 
his passion for his newly-won idol, seemed to 
goarantee his truth* 

Now, that the yonng doctor had heard Beatrice's 
story, the part he had taken wonld be a remorse to 
him for even It was the cnrse of doing evil that 
good might come ; but of treachery his consdence 
was clear. He had read the words reverenÜy, 
believing they were a mere preface to the real 
religious ceremony so yeamed for by Beatrice ; 
and believing also, ^'as, indeed, I still most 
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thoroughly believe," added he, "that but for 
the soothing and cheering effect on her mind, 
of that Bupposed marriage, she woiild not have 
liyed over the third day; that all her natoitd 
strength wonld have availed nothing against the 
wcmderful prostiation which is the chief Symptom 
of a £ektal crisis in the diseafle by which she was 
smitten down.'' 

To say that Maniiee Lewellyn's heart smote 
him for the previous evening's unbelief, is to say 
little. He wept like a child; he sat with her 
band locked between bis own, — listening to all 
the details of her life since Treheme had left 
her; her attempts to *'get her own living," 
and the humble help of little Parkes, her sole 
fideaid — ^with a feeling of remorse only one 
degree less than that of kind-hearted Foljambe; 
who, weary of the tyramiy and sick of the tm- 
oomfortable luxury of the Marchioness's honse, 
had betaken himself to a more independent field 
of ezertion, in the general practice of bis pro- 
fesfiion in one of the chief cities of the Continent. 

E 2 
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Falling in there with Sir Stephen and Lady 
Diana, he had accompanied Maurice on a holiday 
expedition to England — ^the young men having 
strack up one of those wann friendships easily 
knit in youth, and not so easily sundered. 

The first obvious step of writing to Captain 
Brooke a long ezact account of all that had 
happened, being concluded, Maurice went 
straight to Mrs. Myra Grey's house in Russell 
Square. He was not on bad terms with that 
lady, for she ever bore in mind, what his own 
grand relations were apt to forget, namely, as 
she herseif expressed it in confidential conversa- 
tions with her granite man, that there was at 
present, and until Treheme married, but one 
Hfe between him and the prospective succession 
to the earldom of Gaerlaverock. 

He was easily admitted ; and attempted calmly 
to sift the evidence arising out of questions put 
by him (without informing Myra of his know- 
ledge of Beatrice's present condition), as to her 
own abandonment of the charge of the poor 
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girl^ on her Italian holiday. But as the base- 
ness of the woman's hard nature became more 
and more apparent^ the young man's secret 
wrath rose and overflowed; and when at last, 
carelessly twirling a long chain of linked gold 
she wore over her dress, with an enamel Image of 
Vishnu at the end of it, she sneeringly implied 
that she had always thought Beatrice *^likely to 
get into some scrape," his smothered anger Struck 
the astuteMyra's mind disagreeably. 

She remained silent a few seconds, before reply- 
ing to some question ; nibbling at the setting of 
the Indian Vishnu, and watching with her own 
sinister eyes the half-averted glances of her excited 
companion. 

" You young men never think a pretty girl can 
be in fault," she said at length, ^ it must be the 
poor chaperon; but if Miss Brooke chose to go 
away with Mr. Montagu and live with him ^par 
wmovbTBy I cannot see what any of tw have to do 
with it." 

When those words were spoken, the slender 
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thread of patience in Maurice Lewellyn's mind 
snapped asnnder; and Mrs. Myra Qrey heaid 
one man's sincere opinion of her, — ^if Ae ne\Fer 
heard such a sincere oatbnrst again. Hie 
soom, the abhorrence, the distrust; the bitter 
reproaches for her dealings with Beatrice; the 
implied knowledge of her hatefdl abettings of 
Milly Nesdale's life of sin ; the denunciations of 
making all known to Lord Gaerlaverock^ with 
the amazing condnaon of forcing a sort of 
compnlsory marriage between Beatrice and 
Montaga; and abo^e all and beyond all, the 
astoimding intdligence that he had seen that 
yonng ladyttnd commnnicated with her &mily 
that very moming^ — made Mrs. Myra Grey 
tremble like an aspen. 

•'Are you going to say all this to— to my 
husband?" 

Very rarely did Mrs. Myra call the solidtor by 
this femiliar title. She generally contrived^ even 
in mentioning him as " Mr. Gray," to take the 
tone superiors adopt in speaking of inferiors; 
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for Myra aJways held her marriage to be such a 
misalliance as she never thought to have made^ 
and made that opinion evident to all and sundry. 

^^ I shall certainly have to discuss this subject 
with Jlr. Grey," answered Lewellyn. " He was, 
as I understand; to be Mr. Montagu Treherne's 
agent with — with his cousin." 

Mrs. Myra had Milly's cunning, but she had 
not Milly's courage. She did not at all feel the 
amiling defiance of that younger practitioner^ 
when the proposal was made by Montagu to 
evade^ by a little trip abroad, the chance of 
"scandal" from Beatrice's jealous revelations. 

The rampant nature sought for some selfish 
comer in Maurice Lewellyn's heart. 

"You are too romantic, Mr. Lewellyn!" she 
said; ^^people will not see disinterestedness in 
yoiir trying to entangle Mr. Treheme in such a 
Union, under such very untoward circumstances." 

^^ I care not a pin what is thought by strangers. 
I care only what becomes of Beatrice." 

" And what will become of her son ? He is 
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illegitimate, you know;" and the saucy sneer, 
repressed by her alarm, played faintly once more 
round the faded mouth. 

^ I will adopt him myself. My disinterestedness 
will be scarcely called in question^ since any 
marriage which gives Mr. Montagu Treheme a 
family, of course ends the very remote contingency 
of my snccession to the earldom. I am not here to 
discuss these things with you. I came here, first, 
to aflcertain even from yourself (as I have ascer- 
tained) the exact confirmation of all Beatrice 
told me relative to your conduct at Venice ; and, 
secondly, to desire you will write her a letter of 
apology, for passiog her without recognition, the 
day you met her in Lincoln's Inn Square." 
** I ! a letter of apology to Miss Brooke ?" 
" Certainly. On what you submit to do, will 
mainly depend what I shall determine on doing. 
Mr. Grrey and you both owe her an apology, on 
different grounds. It is impossible to doubt that 
you took her abroad, careless as to what became of 
her, as long as you humoured Mr. Treheme ; and 
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I have it from Beatrice's own Ups, that Mr. Grey 
admitted bis evil Impression of her nature was 
derived from your false representations of having 
been deceived in her." 

"I'm sure," said Mrs. Myra, with a sort of 
whimper, "I never dreamed of Mr. Montagu 
seducing her. I thought it would only be a 
summer flirtation. He has had so many. And I 
thought Princess Grouglokoff would take her when 
I left her — ^I did, indeed." 

"We will not discuss what you thought. I 
have told you what I consider should be done : dress 
it with what equivocations you please. Beatrice 
has once more found protectors, friends, and " 

All Mrs. Myra's fear could not conquer the 
electric thrill from her serpent heart to her serpent 
tongue which prompted her to say, with an 
affectation of recovered gaiety — 

"I only hope your beau cou&in may not be 
jealous of the old friend's protection. Yoii knew 
Miss Brooke at Tenby, before Mr. Treherne knew 
her." 
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The silent defiance of Maurice Lewellyn's £Bure- 
well bow, was the sole reply voachaafed to this 
covert sneer. As he rose to leave the room, her 
looks foUowed him ; and^ if looks could sting^ the 
glance that pnrsued him to the door from those 
subtle Hindoo eyes wonld have made adder's 
death for him before moming. 

With Mr. Gxey, with Creneral Pryce Perry, with 
Lady Eudocia^ with the bewildered Marchioness, 
— ^with all these various personages did Maurice 
hold interview« of more or less length ; and to all 
he produoed the living evidence and testimony in 
Beatrice's favour^ of Mr. Foljambe, the Mar* 
chioness's ^^own medieal man," and his con* 
fession of having read the marriage Service ; Miss 
Brooke believing him to be what Treheme had 
represented him, namely, the chaplain of an 
English Gonsulate. 

The Marchioness took her tisual blundering, 
upside-down, and thoronghly selfish view of a 
transaction in which, somehow or other, she feit 
herseif implicated. 
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*^If you choose," said she, fretfully, **to try 
and make a quarrel between Montagu and me, by 
making out he waa faelped to do wrai^ by my 
medical man^ youll do a very mean piece of 
mischief ; and if you weren't a doctor's son your- 
adf, you wouldn't go siding against the &mily, 
just because anotiier of the lot has got us all into a 
hobble of nonsense like this^ aboutpeople thinkiug 
theaoaselyes married witiliout «ny church or any- 
tiiing. I ahvays thought FoljaEnbe the most 
inattentive medical man that ever travelled müi 
any fisunily; and I believe he didn't know the 
plague firom the measles ; for all the aiis he gave 
himself «od tiie books he eorried about with him, 
with my oourier alivays having to pay ezbra weight 
&r tiie luggage ; as if, if a doctor really did know 
aaything, he hadn't leanit it and done with itj 
and not canying about books Uke a cMld's 
lesions. 

*^ And if I 'd known at the time wky he left 
me without a bit of care, — tiiough he was paid to 
travel with us; and Fd had the least oonception 
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that, instead^ he was going about pretending to 
many stray girls to men they never ought to 
have dared to look at, — pf course I should faave 
sent bim away. And I don't half believe now 
about the girl. I shoiüdn't at all wönder if 
Foljambe and she plotted together to take in 
Montagu, and pretend to have the plague, and 
pretend e^erything; and so if you think, as I 
Said, that Montagu and I are to be set quarrelling 
by any such nonsense, you're very much mis- 
taken, I can teil you. 

^'And, after all, what's all the fuss about? 
for she ain't a bit more married than she was, — 
it seems, — for all this row and rumpus; and 
if she was, I don't know what business it is 
of yours — so officious! You're not Montagu's 
guardian, nor that baggage's either ; and if you 
were, you ought to make her give me back my 
lace that she cheated me of. And she made 
me send away Parkes, and I can't get another 
to suit me, though Parkes seemed such a mouse 
of a creature 1 They're all complaining about sit- 
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ting up at night, and keeping on their legs. I'm 
snre Parkes was kept enough on her l^^s. And 
youVe given me a headache talking and worrying ; 
and what's the use? People are always giving 
me headaches about nothing. Why don't you 
write to Montagu — though I dare say he's had 
bother enough about the girl abready — and ask 
him what he wants done with her? I should 
like to know what I have to do with it? / don't 
care whether she was good^ bad, or indifferent, — 

I'm sure; — and you ought to have known as much 
before you came here, flustering me just as I'm 
going to dress for the Duchess of Cambridge's 
party; making me feel as if, — ^as if something 
had happened." 

Under which closing paragraph of obscure 
complaining, Maurice beat a contemptuous 
retreat. 

" She says truly," thought he. " I might have 
known she wouldn't care whether Beatrice was 
good or bad, or whether any sister woman is 
saved or fallen — starved or rescued — condemned 
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on false aocusation or cleared for üixeat &m.e. Do 
such women ever care ? Do they know the valne 
of the woids right and wrong? Not if weigbed 
against invitation-csrds and diamonds — oertainly 
not" 

Lady Eudoda's rooeption of faim was plea* 
santar and more consideiate ; and yet it pozsled 
hinu The news had already been broken to her, 
for he met Mra Myra Grey just issning from ibe 
statdy flower-scented drawing-room, and Lady 
Eadocia following with her bonnet on, prepared, 
apparenliy, to dö Mrs. Myra the hononr of con* 
tmning their gossip, by driving with her in the 
open carriage which was Standing at the door. 
When she saw Maurice, however, she drew back, 
saying to the serrant, '^No, I will driye later; 
come ba(^ in an honr for me. Take Mrs. Grey 
to the Telegraph OflBce — and — and wherever eise 
she wants to go. Be back in an honr." Then, 
tnming with tolerable graciousness to Lewellyn, 
she Said, "I may as well have the stoiy over 
again from you, though I suppose you guess such 
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a piece of news was not likely to be long in Mrs. 
Myra's possession without being oommunicated to 
some of ns." 

Manrice was Tather relieved than displeased at 
the ioe being broken^ however nitieh he distrusted 
the goodwill of the pioneer who had preceded him. 
He entered cheerily into his acconnt of matters^ 
praising Beatrice's courage and fortitnde — pitying 
her — making the best of all the weaker points in 
her favonr. 

Lady Eudoda listened veiy patiently^ and even 
sighed once or twice, and said " Poor girl 1 " 
^* Well^ impradent as she was, she teally is much 
to be commiserated. But you see the only thing 
to be done is to get her, if possible, back to 
her femily — and get the whole thing hnshed up. 
Nothing, you know, can alter the unfortonate faet 
(for which we cannot now blame her so much), that 
she is not married to Montagu, and that her 
child is not legitimate." 

^ Of course not ; but a marriage might yet take 
place between her and Montagu." 
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"It might — it might, certainly," said Lady 
Eudocia, with graye consideration. 

"^ He may already regret her ; she is so charm- 
ing ! he may retum to her. There is no saying 
what Montagu may do, if he could be brought to 
See his own conduct in its true light.'^ 

" No, there is no saying, certainly." 

^^ And when he leams all she has suffered ! I 
am sure my mother would have adored her, while 
she was recounting her attempts to support her- 
seif without depending on him, affcer his desertion 
of her." 

^*0h yes, yonr mother would take the most 
romantic view of her unhappy position. And, 
indeed, after the circumstances you have detailed 
to me, we ought all to see it with the greatest 
indulgence. I am sure if she can be got back to 
Wales, to her family " 

" Oh ! I have no doubt her father will gladly 
receive her again." 

" I am sure he will ; and with a little prudence 
all that has occurred may be completely con- 
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cealed. And as I was going to say, if that prove 
to be the case, when I go to Wales, if by calling 
on her — in fact renewing, not intimacy, bnt 
acquaintance, you know ^" 

"YesI" 

" So as to seem to ignore the stories that may 
get about — you comprehend ? — I would willingly 
de my part." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, aunt," said 
Lewellyn, not without a sigh; for he inwardly 
thought, ** Here is as much real indifference and 
lack of enthusiasm or pity as in the Marchioness, 
only that it is «draped more elegantly." As he 
silently mused for a moment, before taking leave, 
Lady Eudoda spoke again, in a very friendly tone ; 
and his heart gave a sudden leap to the words, for 
she said : — 

" As you are here, you may as well see Helen. 
She has missed you, I am sure ; and she has not 
been at all well lately ; very much the reverse, 
poor child ! And as it seems I utterly mistook 
the case when I brusquid you so about Miss 
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Brooke's conduct — I am mlling to make 
amends." 

Never had bis aunt Eudoda seemed so amiable 
— so enchanting I And when, after going to the 
inner drawing-room, she retumed with Helen^ 
and not only retumed with her, but giving 
a glance £rom the lofty window, and seeing 
her own caxriage driving into the Square, impHed 
that he might count on a Ut&-a^Ute visit by merely 
remarking, ^^There is the carriage; remember 
Helen must go away and lie down in half an hour 
or so, to rest before dinner," — ^and forthwith sailed 
to the door of theluxurious apartment, — ^Maurice 
thought some fairy had transformed his destiny ! 

He rushed after her, descended the stairs with 
her, and handed her into the barouche. Then he 
Said, "May I teil Helen about Beatrice? I 
cannot bear not to teil her?" And Lady 
Eudocia, after a very slight pause, replied, " You 
may justify Miss Brooke; but don't agitate 
Helen; don't dwell upon details; don't say more 
than you can help, or make painful pictures, you 
know. She has been extremely unwell." 
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And so saying, Lady Eudocia took her place 
in the carriage by Mrs. Myra Grey^ and both 
ladies looked after the young man, as he re- 
entered the house, and then feil to eamest 
colloquy with each other« 

Helen was indeed looking ^^ extremely unwell." 
She had never been well since the füte at Sion 
House ; whether from a chill she got that day, or 
agitation at sight of Beatrice and vexatious 
ponderings as to her fate, or from a mixture of 
all these canses, could not be known. The sam- 
mer had been very hot> and that had tried her. 
Fining also had tried her; for Helen, though 
she was not of the sentimental or lack-a-daisical 
school, was gifted with very intense feelings. She 
had no one to whom she could say, ^^ It breaks 
my heart to think of the stränge vanishing and 
supposed disgrace of my dear Beatrice;" or, 
'^ My days seem empty and forlom, — do all I can 
to fiU them, — now that I may not hear Maurice 
Lewellyn read, or see his grave kind eyes watching 
me." But her heart was sore in silence, and her 
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days were sad. She was getting to be " always low 
now/' her sisters said; and her mother was 
privately warned by the physician that Helen 
was probably " not long for this world." 

The joy of the sundered companions at meeting 
so iinexpectedly, was very great; and though 
Helen trembled and wept, throughout the faith- 
fully abridged and lightened account of poor 
Beatrice's troubles, joy still was uppermost : joyful 
triumph that her own pure trust in Beatrice had 
proved just — joyful triumph in being allowed once 
more to find herseif with Maurice. 

" And do you know," she said, " there is really 
a great change in mamma ; she is so very much 
kinder! Ever since last summer she has been 
quite different to nie« So indulgent ; and to the 
others too, especially to Sara, who came out this 
year. Mamma even spoke about yoUy one day ; 
one day when she had been very busy writing for 
the foreign post, and I was very ill — too ill even to 
read, — she said to me, *I suppose your cousin 
Maurice is too proud to come back to us, unless 
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somebody goes to heg bis pardon.' Oh ! Maurice, 
I was so glad when mamma said that ! " 

The glow on the soft delicate cheek, the love- 
light in those candid eyes, the answering thrill 
of rapture in bis own beart, were too much for 
grave calm Maurice ; and, with a sudden bending, 
he kissed the fair face lifted to bis own with such 
innocent eagemess ! 

He kissed her — and then both sat mute and 
wondering. No rose-leaf, opened but that mom- 
ing, was purer from touch than Helen's cheek ; not 
even a father's or a brother's caress had been 
among the sweet familiarities of her home. In 
a minute or two her companion murmured, " You 
know, please God, some day you are to be my 
wife ! " and her frank gentle band was softly and 
tremblingly laid in bis, as she whispered with a 
smile, "Yes: oh yesi" — with a tone that had 
something even beyond love's welcome in it; 
something approaching to thankful pride, in being 
made bis choice, singled out from all the world by 
that good beart, " for richer for poorer, for better 
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for worse/' And surely that woman's affection is 
imperfecta or the object of her passion not folly 
worthy, who does not, in her secret heart, blend 
such loving thanks with her love. 

From Helen, Maurice passed to Thanet Court. 
He did not dream of moving Beatrice firom that 
humble abode, tili he was assured whether 
Gaptain Brooke would again receive her. He 
doubted little of theresult — ^but yet no one conld 
say how the proud old officer would bear the 
declaration of a position which, at best, left her 
(unless Treheme repented) ** a ruined woman ; " 
and which, even if he did repent, involved her 
ehild's destiny, by our cniel laws, in inextricable 
jnisfortune ! 

During the two or three days which intervened 
before an answer could be received, he tried to 
keep Beatrice calm ; but she who had borne her 
apparent degradation and utter poverty with 
courage, broke down before the gleam of hope 
and with feverish Starts of restlessness, heard 
every sound that could be construed into an ap- 
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proacbing message. Sometimes she thought, 
what if he should still spurn me? what if he 
shoiild say, " No ! you went easily from me — 
glad of a sunny holiday while I lay in bittemess 
and trouble. Since then I have grown to feel as 
if Mariana was my sole daughter ; keep exiled, 
you that were so little loth to leave home ties ! 
Keep exiled; but from time to time you shall 
hear of us ! " 

And when at length the letter came, and she 
saw once more the well-known handwriting of 
that alienated father, evidently written in trem- 
bling haste, she let it lie on the table before her, 
and covering her face with her hands, she sobbed^ 
" Oh ! Maurice^ read it — ^and if it is bad news — 
let me know it only by your silently leaving me 
here alone ; but come again to-morrow, that I may 
not break down in my despair ! " 

Little need was there of such fear ! The wel- 
come given even to him who fed on husks in the 
far land, when at length he arose to go to bis 
father, glowed in the old man's heart^ and was 
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despatched to her with swift eagerness and 
unreproachful love. 

" Come home, my poor darling 1 come back to 
US once more. You were never forsaken ; what are 
menfathers for, if they are tojudge as strangers? 
could you doubt your old father? You'U findme 
much broken in health ; but you'U find me the 
same to you. Ever and ever your affectionate 
and fond, 

" GrAVBSTON BrOOKE." 

And then, on the f?ame sheet of paper, rapid half 
legible lines from Mariana — tear-soaked, precious 
lines — waming Beatrice to expect a great change 
in Gaptain Brooke's health^ but none in the 
anxious love with which she was expected at 

« The Home." 

Maurice was to see her safe to Tenby. Dr. 
Foljambe was already going back to the Gon- 
tinent. He could see Sir Bertie and Lady 
Diana^ and fiU in whatever details, if any, were 
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omitted in Maurice's long eamest letters to his 
mother. He took leave very humbly and sadly 
of Beatrice. He kissed little Franko and said 
sorrowfuUy, " Ah 1 little child, how your image 
will haunt me whenever the careless path of ex- 
pediency invites to a wrong course ! " But Beatrice 
would not part from him unthankfuUy. In what 
Miss Parkes used to call her "outspoken way," 
she said, " You meant, when Montagu brought 
you to read the marriage Service, to save my life ; 
and when you came to this poor lodging, you came, 
as you believed, to attend gratis on the child of a 
fallen woman. Your Coming has been a blessing 
in other ways ; the balance is with God. Grod 
bloss you, and good-bye." 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



HOME. 



Hohe! Oh! word which — ^lovely to all — ^is yet 
perhaps never feit in the fulness of its peaceful 
beauty, except by the homeless — how your magic 
thrilled through Beatrice's heart^ as she sat by 
Maurice on the deck of the Bristol steamer, and 
the myriad lights twinkling through the long 
promontory on which Tenby Stands^ seemed but a 
path of rays to the cottage where Mariana and 
her father awaited her ! 

She was met at the gate of the garden by that 
weeping sister. She took the child from her arms. 
^* Gro in to my father with Maurice, dear^ without 
me; I will put your little one to bed in our 
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room." Then she halted, and looking at Beatrice 
in the cold moonlight, she said, in a low voice, 
"Don't be shocked when you see the dear 
father : at least, don't show it, darling. Don't 
agitate him. He has had a atroke.^^ 

Beatrice's heart beat quick and fearfuUy, They 
passed into the house^ and as Mariana glided up- 
stairs with little Frank, Maurice opened the door 
of the drawing-room. A cheerfiil fire was buming, 
though it was not very cold ; and by the fire, in a 
large easy chair^ altered, wizened, and pale, sat 
Captaia Brooke. He spread his arms wide to 
catch his lost lamb to his heart; but he could 
not rise to receive her, It was perhaps well for 
both that he had to speak of himself — to explain 
that since they had been together he had become 
paralysed in his lower limbs. 

Soon Mariana appeared at the door, and 
beckoned her sister away. 

" Leave him with Maurice ; let him grow 
calmer before the evening meal," she said ; and 
band in band, as in their happy girlish days, the 
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two SO long parted went up to their room. A 
little white cot had been added to the fumiture of 
that simple apartment. But for that objecto and 
the wild sorrow swelling in Beatrice's heart, all 
the past might have seemed but a bitter dream. 

*' Oh, Mariana I " said Beatrice, after their 
locked embracings and pitying showers of kisses 
to each other and the poor habe were over, " hau 
my conduct — had grief — anything to do with my 
father's present condition?" 

" No, dear — no ; oh, do not think it I It was 
joy, on the contrary ; it was about Owen. You 
have not heard — there is so much for yoii to hear ! 
You know my father was never quite the same as 
to health after his bankruptcy; and I ^vill not 
deny that his anxiety about you, and his anger, 
and all the unjust mortiiication he had endured, 
told heavily upon him ; but he really was begin- 
ning to mend, and the extreme kindness of friends 
helped him. I shall never forget General Pryce 
Perry's goodness. I feel quite certain he came all 
the way from London on purpose to welcome my 
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father, for none of the Wollinghams were here, 
and he only stayed two or three days ; but he pre- 
tended to be here as usual, and was standing on 
the Steps with Mr. Bretten^ looking so noble and 
soldier-like, when we arrived; and he said, in 
such a brotherly way, ' I hope you feel better, 
Brooke, after all your anxieties/ and turned with 
him into the house, and said he would be glad to 
stay dinner. And it was the same with all : there 
was not a soul in Tenby who did not call on my 
father next day. 

" After that, came news of Owen ; and my 
father was ill. But oh^ such blessed news I 
The admiral on the Station had given him 
special mention — he had shown such Submis- 
sion to discipline, such tact and sense of duty 
under a most unjust and insulting Commander, 
and in a mutiny which ensued. He was then 
transferred to another ship ; then that ship went 
into action, and really the account of Owen was 
like what one reads in a romance. He is to have 
his promotion immediately. He behaved like 
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young Gasabianca; and when the yessel was on 
fiie firom the enemy's guns, and tie was advised to 
leave or he wonld be blown out of her, he posi- 
tively smiled, and said, ' At least in that case I 
can't be reported as havmg left my ship Yolun- 
tarily.' 

« The admiral wiote all this with his own band 
to my father ; and the last sentence of his letter 
was, — ^'Depend upon itj the name of this dear 
gallant boy will be read by future generations 
among the great heroic names of England.' Then 
it was my üstther broke down* He had been ex- 
tremely nervons and exdted, all through the 
reading of the letter ; ezdaiming eveiy now and 
then, * G-ood lad ! ' — ^There was my own boy ! ' — 
'Ah! his mother's dead, and can't know whata 
noble son she gave mel' — 'Who would have 
thought it ? such a child in age !' — ^ After so much 
shame as I'ye lately gone through ! ' — 'Oh, this 
pays all: Fll remember nothing eise!' — 'Grod 
bloss my Owen ! ' Then he suddenly rose, quite 
wildly, and flourished the letter round his head. 
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saying, 'Three cheers for Old England! God 
bless my boy ! Ood save the Queen !' and imme- 
diately dropped to the ground^ as I thought, in a 
fainting fit, but it proved to be paralysis. 

<^ His nünd seemed a little shaken at first, but 
that went by ; and, except that he is easily agitated, 
I do not think he suffered from the stroke, bey ond 
the I088 of his limbs. He is drawn out in his 
chair into the garden. He will be happier now. 
Often I have heard him utter your name, looking 
acFOSS the sea, though he would not talk about 
you. Let us go down to him. And oh, Beatrice ! 
do not be vexed with me, but — ^but — don't speak 
about poor little Frank for a day or two ; we will 
take an opportunily ; I should wish my father to 
get accustomed to the thought ; we must be pA- 
tient and calm — very calm." 

Beatrice comprehended. Her child was the 
child of shame, though not the child of sin. The 
sight of him would be a pang to her father. 
Would she ever be proud of Frank, as her father 
was of Owen ? She smothered her bitter sighs, and 
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foUowed Mariana downstairs, where the evening 
meal was waiting them^ and Gaptain Brooke in 
cheerful conversation with Maurice. 

Beatrice tried to be calm. She took her place 
by her ÜBLther^ where she had always sat long ago. 
The little vases of late flowers were there, as 
Mariana and she used to set them ; all seemed so 
unchanged ! Fresently, her &ther addressed her. 

" Pet, what will you have ? " 

It does not sound a very romantic cause for 
weepingj that you shoidd be asked to take a cutlet; 
but those who have been alienated from home- 
friends can aJone teil what it is to sit down once 
more in reconciled intimacy with them — to hear 
the old loved voices speak the little nothings of 
domestic every-day existence in tones of affection 
long unheard — to eat with them^ when meal after 
meal has been long taken in cold loneliness, when 
many a day has gone by without a household 
"good night" or "good morrow" to cheer either 
sunrise or sunset^ — ^when all communion has been 
with strangers or inferiors, — and the sick heart 
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has SO ached with ceaseless spasms of yearning 
for glances of familiär eyes, that it has seemed at 
last as if, could but one such day of "home" 
again be given, we would be contented then to die. 

Her father's voice, as she had heard it from 
childhood^ calling her by the old tender name^ 
melted Beatrice's heart. She cried aloud — 

" Oh, father ! fether ! I have been a grief to 
you — I have been a grief to you 1" 

She leaned her head on her folded arms, and 
sobbed convulsively. The old man trembled very 
much ; he patted the back of her neck with his 
band, as one would soothe a child. 

" My dear," he said, " my dear, you are a great 
joy to me — a great joy ; and Owen is a great joy. 
You must hear all about Owen. Both joys — ask 
Mariana." 

*' You will make him ill again, Beatrice," said 
Mariana, gently; and the wild nature strove for 
composure. 

But then, and afterwards, Beatrice saw, and 
Maurice agreed with her, that her father was 
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'^ not quite himself." Mariana had seen him at 
the worst, and therefore his rally had seemed 
to her more of a recoveiy than to others. He was 
comparatively well; but all his faculties seemed 
dimmed. 

The next day, and the next, Maurice stayed. 
There was a little anxious consultation the third 
day whether Mariana should venture a word 
about Frank. 

Captain Brooke had never alluded to the little 
childj but he continually caressed Beatrice ; and 
that aftemoon he said^ with a sigh, '^Did you 
come cdone here, my dear ?" 

Beatrice hoped he might be thinking of Frank 
— about to ask for him — reconciled to the idea of 
seeing him — and her heart beat; but he only 
looked kindly up at her as she stood by the 
mantelpiece^ and said^ '^ Wheel me a little nearer 
the fire. That's very comfortable. Now play 
me some of the old Beethoven music.'^ 

Once, while she was playing, she heard him 
murmur, in a pleased tone, ^ Sweet music 1 Well 
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played^ my pet — ^my poor petl" and then his 
sleep seemed to deepen^ and he spoke no more. 

Beatrice still continued sofUy playing those 
solemn melodies. The wintry twilight darkened 
down. Mariana came in^ and bent gently over 
the sleeper's chair. She called her sister with a 
tremulous gasping voice — " Oh 1 Beatrice^ look 
here!" and Beatrice rose from her place atthe 
piano, and looked fearfiilly on her father's face. 

The smile called forth by the earthly harmony 
still lingered round the lifeless lips ; but the soul 
of the gallant old officer had passed away through 
the silent gates of Death I 
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CHAPTER V. 



A lYEBDING DAT. 



Maubige Lewellyn stayed with the orphan girls 
tili their father's funeral was over^ and took 
earnest and tender farewell of tfaem ; not conceal- 
ing from Beatrice the hope, however weak and 
shadowy^ that after fiiU knowledge and explana- 
tion of the result of his desertion^ Montagu might 
make honourable amends. Such füll explanation 
he himself had given^ repugnant as it was to his 
feelings to enter into any correspondence with his 
Cousin« 

This was no common case of seduction — of 
profligacy on the one side, and weakness on the 
other; it was a case of the grossest treachery. 
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Forsaking may be human, but betraying ia the 
vice of devils. 

All he could urge for Beatrice — ^her patient 
courage and Submission to the fate &om which 
he had snatched her — her channs, her tender- 
ness, her constancy in spite of ill-usage, was 
urged. But for the rest, he commanded him- 
seif. Beyond lightly touching on the &ct that 
the comparative secrecy of all that had occurred, 
rendered reparation more easy in a worldly point 
of view, there was no attempt to "lecture" 
Montagu. 

It was a well-considered letter; and Maurice 
Lewellyn enclosed it to Mr. Grey, with a brief 
courteous note to that gentleman, stating that he 
did not know Treheme's present address, and did 
not ask for it ; but that, as it was morally impos- 
sible it should not have been communicated to 
Mr. Grey — if only in case of the ever-impending 
Chance of the death of their valetudinarian uncle 
Lord Caerlaverock — he took that method of send- 
ing his letter, and begged it might be transmitted 
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with all possible speed. Then he wsdted, with 
what patience he might^ for the chance of an 
answer; or even — for Maurice Lewellyn was 
yoimg and sanguine — ^for the chance of Mon- 
taga's retom. 

His thoughts were soon absorbed in happier 
contemplatiqns ; for^ to his breathless astonish- 
ment, on one of the occasions when he had called 
in Ghrosvenor Square, Lady Eudocia giadously 
called him into her own boudoir; and after a 
litüe pre&tory cough, and smile, and half a 
sigh, began a set speech ; the purport of which 
was that, ^'ts a mother/' she could not bear 
to see her dear Helen so fretted in her spirits; 
that her extreme delicacy of health made it a 
positive duty to tranqiullise her; that already, 
with a frankness which Lady Eudocia was quite 
willing to appreciate, she had admitted an attach- 
ment that stood in the way of her acceptance 
of other eligible o£fers; and, in brief (though 
indeed it v^as expressed with the utmost drcum- 
locution)^ that without waiting for the prospect 
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Helen apparently looked to as the natural result of 
his study of the law — ^namely, that Maurice should 
become Lord Chancellor — ^he would be permitted 
to marry Miss WoUingham whenever he pleased« 

At the conclusion of her oration, Lady Eudocia 
murmured, " And you will take care of my dear 
Helen: which comforts me!" and she passed a 
very richly trimmed handkerchief across the 
driest and brightest eyes that ever mocked such a 
needless ceremony, in evidence of feeling ex- 
tremely touched; and smiled with a very real 
expression of satisfaction when Maurice, fervently 
kissing her thin ring-bedecked hand, told her 
he thought there could be no reason the wedding 
should not take place immediately. 

Since Mr. Lewellyn saw no reason^ nor Lady 
Eudocia, nor even happy Helen^ for more than 
the most moderate delay, my readers need not be 
surprised that matters were speedily arranged. 
There was no great pomp, nor even a splendid 
breakfast given to hallow the day. Helen and 
Maurice mutually petitioned against such, a 
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weddiDg ; and Lady Eudocia excused this breach 
of the customary convenancesy on the score of the 
delicacy of her daughter's health^ who would only 
have been nervous and fatigued by too numerous 
a gathering of friends and acquaintance^ ^ on an 
occasion she thought so solemn, poor dear I " and 
also on the admitted plea of disinclination to 
make **any great to do" with so very moderate 
a match as her dear Helen had made — "who 
mighl have done so much better." 

In which sentiment the servants sorrowfully 
^acquiesced: and indeed the ladysmaid^ as she 
.-adjusted the bridal wreath of orange-flowers on 
the gleaming gold tresses, said, tearfuUy, " Well, 
you look beautiful, Miss Helen: more's the pityl 
Little did I think to see you go away from your 
dear mamma's house to be piain Mrs. Anybody ; 
'specially not with a gentleman employed work- 
ing at the law. If he'd even been a. hoflSicer, it 
would have been something 1" 

But the old family nurse, who was to accom- 
pany the departing bride in the double capacity 
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of maid ' and housekeeper, upheld her choice with 
a " Tut, tut ! let my child aloue. I dare say she 
and Mr. Maurice will make it out well enough. 
'Tant a Coronet as'U keep off the headache, nor 
a star won't keep your heart from aching, neither." 

Which pithy saying of nurse's was repeated, 
with various expressions of dissent, in the ste ward's 
room at supper; the butler proudly declaring, 
that ^' at least them that has a Coronet, if so be 
things don't go smooth, have got something to 
fall back upon," — which was unanimously held to 
be a much sounder opinion than nurse's. 

Lady Diana could not be present at her son's 
marriage, for Sir Bertie was in daily expecta- 
tion of his brother's death ; but she sent a warm 
affectionate letter to Lady Eudocia, which the 
latter read to the Marchioness with a smile 
strongly tinged with contempt, and the comment, 
" Ain't it so like Dumpty ? She is so highflown 
and odd." 

"Yes," responded the Marchioness, sulkily; 
*' and I shouldn't the least wonder if she took up 
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her son's notion, and thoiight the next wed- 
ding we ought to have in the family is that 
horrid girl and Montagu — such nonsense ! " 

Another stränge smile flickered round Lady 
Eudocia's mouth ; but she only said quietly^ 
"Let US hope not" Then, with a real sigh, she 
added^ '^ Helen might have done much better. I 
had two offers for her last year : but, gentle as 
she seems, she 's very obstinate — and I had my 
reasons." 

"Of course; and I'm sure, though it's been a 
poor, miserable^ beggarly sort of a wedding^ it's 
quite providential for rae it was that sort, for 
you'd hardly believe what happened to rae, 
Eudocia: I was obliged to come with only one 
footman!" 

'^ Indeed," said Lady Eudocia, abstractedly. 

** Yes, indeed ! though you don't seem to care 
much, neither. I'm sure I think the world is 
turning upside down; or eise what those nasty 
canting religious people are always pretending, 
about the end of the world being Coming, must 
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have some trath in it; for I never did see how 
everyone is beginning to behave. I'm worried 
and flustered all daj long, and every day^ with 
them. Now it's John — " 

«Who?'' 

"John the footman, you know. I told my 
housekeeper^ and I told Benson^ I couldn't bear 
how fat he was getting ; because James is a slim 
genteel figure, and I don't like my footmen to get 
&t5 and I don't like them not to look alike, and 
match well^ standing behind the carriage ; and I 
told the housekeeper^ ^ See how fat John is getting ; 
stop it.' And she declared she did her best : and 
she tried to diet him, but he wouldn't give up 
his beer ; and he wouldn't listen to reason ; and 
at last he actually swore at her^ and I thought I 
had better order him to be discharged^ and I 
did." 

« Well, my dear." 

" Well ! it is not well, Endocia, and you know 
it ain't ; only you have such a provoking cold way 
of listening, when one's troubles are ever so 
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heavyl You never knew such behaviour as 
came after!" 

« What did the man do ? " 

"Why, first he wouldn't take his discharge 
unless she gave him a reason ; and she wouldn't, 
because^ she said, she couldn't teil him the 
reason was that he was too fat (though I don't 
See why she couldn't, because I think it's a very 
good reason, as he's got to stand behind the 
carriage with James, and they ought to match). 
But this man, — I verily believe he must be a 
Chartist, or a Jesuit, or something, — actually 
brings me a note on a salver, and when I open 
the note, Eudocia, it was from himselfl" 

« From the footman ? " 

" Yes, Eudocia ! 'Ncno what do you think of 
the World? I think it's Coming to destruction. 
From the man himself ! I've got the note here; 
though, what with the spelling and the sur- 
prise, I'm sure I wonder I ever made it out. 
But it's here: — ^John LyddorCa duty^ (duty, 
indeed I was he doing his duty persisting in his 
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beer? and not obeying Orders?) — ^John Lyddon^a 
duty to the Marshianeas, and avi/ng hin aUwaes 
pundcshial, aohwy hand hoMentify and not hem 
conshiouaa in hoffemdin, hopa you vntt gif aum 
raiain for hia bein diachargt, wich the ouae- 
keeper aay ahe wont, and John Lyddon havin 

hia bread to git, and a wif and 2 children * 

Now that's the wickedest part of it, Eudocia; 
because^ when he was hired^ he pretended he was 
a Single man — and I hate them to have wives and 
children ; and I always say, has he a wife or any- 
thing ? because if he has^ I won't take him : and 
then he had the abominable wickedness to say he 
hadn% and now you see he had both !" 

"Well, really," said Lady Eudocia, beginning 
to weary, "you can easily get another servant, 

and it% gettiDg very late. I wish » 

^" Oh ! yes, Eudocia, you always wish never to 
be bothered with feeling for other people ; though 
I'm your own sister ! just be patient, will you ? 
I Ve nearly done " 

"Well?" 
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*^ Well, where was I in bis horrid note ? Oh 1 — 
' ha/vm a wif cmd 2 chüdren^ one of wich is 
down m the fever ' (there I and I bave such a 
hoTTor of fevers I), hs hope you wil lett him no 
why, and let hvm stop tu he ffits am/uther plaia : 
hie hord bei/n wndvr circurnstcmces a consideror- 
shun, cmd wil evir pray. 

'John Lyddon* 

There, my dear, what do you think of that? 
I Teally quite feit afraid of the man ; and I rang 
the bell for Benson, and I told her to teil the 
groom of the Chambers to teil him I covldnH let 
him stay; becanse how could I^when he didn't 
match? that he mnst go to-morrow; and, 
you'U hardly believe it, Eudoda, the next I heard 
was, that he'd walked into the bonsekeeper's 
room and laid bis room keys on the table, and said 
he was going then and there! and he wouldn't 
put on bis liyery and stand behind the carriage, 
though it was Helen's wedding day, and he knew 
I wanted to tum out smart to do the occasion 
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credit^ poor ss the marriage was to be ; and he 
Said (for Benson told me the exact words he used), 
^ Guss all marriages ; I 'm going home to my wife 
and children— one day is as good as another.' 
And he werd^ my dear; he positively WBNT, 
whether I chose it or not ! " 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



UTILE FRANK 



No answer came from Montaga Treheme; but 
from Lady Diana Lewellyn, who was at Genoa, 
came letters more '^high flown and odd" ths^n 
any she had ever written to her hard sisters — füll 
of passionate tendemess and pity about Beatrice ; 
füll of idolising love and welcome to Helen Wol- 
lingham as the wife of her son^ who^ though now 
a grave Benedict, she persisted all through in 
calling **her blessed boy." She asked Maurice 
whether he thought both Beatrice and Mariana 
would not be the better of the great change of 
Coming abroad ; expressed her willingness to 
receive them for two or three months ; and hinted 
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tbat, as Treheme was still on the Gontinent» and, 
she believed, mth Lord Caerlaverock, who was 
really ailing, it might afford a far easier Solution 
of Beatrice's difficulties, if they could meet tliere, 
than in the gossiping cireles of London. 

But where is the circle that has not its gossips ? 
Poor Beatrice's retum to Tenby was at first little 
noticed; and her old neighbours were content 
with the conclusion that she had been '^ staying 
with some friends," though there was a sort of 
vague idea that her prolonged absence, and some 
awkward flirtation, had somehow displeased her 
fathen 

But suddenly there arrived in the little town of 
Tenby two spinsters of rigid bpinions and lax 
tongues. Friends of the Brettons, friends of Lady 
Eudocia, friends of General Pryce Perry, '* moving 
in the first cireles," and indulgent only to the 
scandals of those who moved in the same orbit. 

Like wildfire spread through the seaport town 
various versions of Beatrice's adventures. The 
Brettons were called upon to corroborate or 
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to contradiot. Others were called upon te ütate 
wfaat ihey knew« A note on the subject, £rom 
Lady Eudoda herself to one of the cid maid«^ 
nmdh creased and wom by repeated triumphaat 
foldings and unfoldings, was read and re-read; 
tili it was oorrently whispered that Captain 
Brooke'B yotingest daughter had broken her &- 
ther's heart and humed bim to the giave by her 
xnisconduct ; and that she had *^ nm after " Mr. 
Treheme to the Continenty wno, after sedocing 
her (for which» indeed, he had every ezcose, 
fleeing the extraordinary boldness of her puTBuit 
of him), had peremptorily retused to marry her. 

The ladies of Tenby walked out stiffly and 
primly, burdened with thls new secret They 
affected to make as wide a circuit as the tide 
would permit) whenever theyneared ^' The Home." 
lliey even permitted themselves a grim pleasantry 
on Beatrice's position^ and said it ought rather to 
be called " The Penitentiary.' They looked up 
at the bare branches oi the traiüng honey- 
suckles, now whitened with frosty rime, as though 
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they expected drops of nanghtiness to fall on 
them as tfaey passed« A certain curiosity was 
comically blended with all this shunning. There 
was mueh peeping and peering; and on one 
occasion curiodty was unexpectedly rewaided by 
the sound of a little child laaghing and crowing 
in the garden above the path ! 

The two pügrim spinsters were Walking by at 
that moment ; tbey stopped ; and looked at each 
other with a wild astonished frown. That must be 
Beatrice's child ! Horrible ! * How dare a little 
child be merry, whose mother had had such scan- 
dalous adventores as Captain Brooke's daughter ! 

The Brettons, thongh they resented being '^at 
they termed '^mizednp in it," yet^ f(»: old ac- 
quaintance sake and pity, endeavoured to ttim 
the tide. Dr. Bretton desired his wife to ask 
Beatrice and her sister to dinner. Bich Mrs. 
Sedley was asked, and widowed Mrs. Pratt — 
two neighbonrs who had known Beatrice as a 
child, and had known her mother« Lady Mac- 
kinnon was inyited — a new arriml in Tenby — 
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widow of Sir Josiah Mackinnon, whose life 
Captain Brooke had saved on the field of battle, 
and whose family had received firom him mmum- 
bered kindnesses during the tedious pending of a 
Chancery siiit, which had long kept them out of 
the little the Creneral had to leave. Since then^ 
Lady Mackinnon had endeavoored to marry 
General Piyce Peny, but without success; and 
had been afterwards what is called ^^rather a 
flighty widow " to a veiy late period. 

On the day fixed for their dining, IVIrs. Bretton 
was too ill to come downstairs. Bich Mrs, Sedley 
sent an excuse about an hour before dinner^ 
having '*^ talked it over " with the spinsters, and 
decided at last that it '^ would not do " to meet 
Beatrice. Widowed Mrs. Pratt excused herseif 
from dinner the day before, saying she '* preferred 
to come to tea," but never came. Lady Mac* 
kinnon was too good an economist to refuse a 
dinner out, and came^ — accompanied by a son and 
daughter. But that the Nemesis of Chastity 
might not remain unappeased, she adopted the 
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line of conduct said to have been put in practice 
by a noted character in the last generation^ to- 
wards a wealthy acquaintance with whöm he had 
quarrelled. When congratulated on an apparent 
renewal of intimacy, he replied, ** You are mis- 
taken ; we are by no means reconciled," " I beg 
your pardon," said the Speaker; "I heard you 
had been staying at his country house," ** So I 
have," was the rejoinder ; " but I never spoke to 
the fellow onee, all the time I was there.'' 

Lady Mackinnon never spoke to Beatrice, She 
never even bowed, or seemed in any way to notice 
her presence. They were sitting side by side 
bdfore dinner was announced ; and Beatrice, un- 
witting of the intended reception, addressed her 
companion^ asking "if she liked Tenby?*' No 
answer was retumed. The sweet voice was raised 
a little^ and the trivial question repeated^ as 
though she thought the stranger might be a little 
deaf. Lady Mackinnon then rose, and deliberately 
Walking across the room, seated herseif on the 
other side« 
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After dmner — the genÜemen remaming in 
the düoiug-room» and the ladies retttiBing to 
Dr. Bretton's library — the aame üatce ytsb 
enacted; and when the seivaat had proceeded 
to hand ronnd coffse, Lady Mackiimon, with a 
giim chuck of the dun eqmvalent to a silent 
beckoning away of her danghter» withdrew mth 
her into an alcove, awaj from the contamination 
of Beatrice'a presence — both mother and daughter 
canying their cnps of eoffee with them, and lap- 
ping it in silence, — like two dogs who had 
cariied awaj bones into an impromptu kennel. 

Dr. Bretten conld not but see, as the evening 
waned, what was the position of theae ladiea. 
Mariana sat pale and sad. Hö feit awkward and 
oncomfortabLe. He was already perplexed at 
having to do the honours, unaided by his smiling 
wif e ; and he thonght, as he looked at the angiilar 
ihoulders of the widow^ standing with her back 
to Beatrice^ '^ I will never ask that woman 
again!" 

Beatrice was not wounded. Sorrow^ real and 
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d0(q>, was her äneld agampt petty moitiilcatioii. 
Bat she was coasotoiia of tbe intention to wound, 
88 she was oonscious of the iiitentioii on Dr. 
Bretton's part to befriend ; and when die bid the 
küid old man good-nigfat> one of those '^out- 
spoken" sentenoes, meiaorable with poer HtÜe 
Parkes, feil firom her Ups ; for she said, ^ Tha&k 
yoQ, Dr. Bretton; we are gkd t^ h»7e oome to 
you this evening, and 70a wili be g^ad to reoaem- 
ber that you aaked us, fer Mariana aad I me 
going away from Tenby, on a Tisit to Lad j Diana 
Wollingham, and I do not think we shall ei^er be 
muc& in England again *' 

Their immediate departure firom '^The Home ^ 
was» however» delayed fron an nnexpected eanse. 
Uttle Frank died A fit moace severe than any 
that had yet afflicted him» broke the fragile thread 
of bis ezistence^ and he* Ibilowed the gtaniUafcher 
?dio had never given him conscions wricone, to 
the grave* 

Sorely did the young mother lament himl 
wandering and wailing, like a poor Banshee» round 
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ttielmiendned waidHoireraf Teiiby,whae long 
ago the ^^"g**^"g Jftaij had dimbed to wskdi 
Trehenie*8 yacht stand in : nnder tiioae bidben 
aea-banks whoee leafleaa brian she thong^tto have 
ahown her child in the ooming year, covered with 
roaea : amang the rocka and along the deaolate 
aands where ahe had fint aeen hia fiiithleBB fiUher, 
— ^in thoae happj, fooliah^ merry daya, when she 
waa found mnning lacea with her brother and her 
dog; drinking tea out of shella; and wearing tofts 
of crimaon and green aea-weed in the corla of 
her gloaflj hair« 

Often had ahe carried her poor Utile Frank ont 

Oq that beach« Often had she wept with a wild 
paaaionate cry when none bat the child could 
hear. And he would stroke her cheeks, with thoae 
long thin finget» peculiar to persona afflicted with 
epilepsy^ and look wistfully in her face, and kiss 
her with a dumb attempt at consolation, such as 
the youDgest child will use when it sees its eiders 
grieve, though it knows not yet the meaning of 
aorrow« 
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Now, that dear pitying child is gone — ^vanished 
for ever from the teeming earth ! It was God's 
will. She knew that^ and she tried to listen to 
the pious exhortations of Dr. Bretton and her 
sister. He was released from all pain and 
suffering. She knew that too, though she lifted 
tearful eyes, and bowed her weeping head, when 
the more earthly comfort was spoken. Every 
year of his life he would have endured as much pain 
as when he was taken from her — perhaps more ; 
and his intellect might have become feeble as his 
frame. Well, that was true too. And now all 
pain was over^ and endless peace had come^ 
let her strive to submit, and say, God's will be 
done. God's holy will be done ! 

In vain I Ever retumed the wearing sense of 
loss ; the wild burst of anguish ; renewed and still 
renewing when, after the first few days of ex- 
hausted struggling, the little coffin was borne 
away through the wintrygarden over the noiseless 
carpet of stainless snow, to the silent churchyard ; 
the white cot dismantled of its sheltering curtains 
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as an unused thing ; aad the broken playäungs 
put awayas sacred tieasores» over whidi sheiprruB^ 
her bands and wept. 

Sometimes she wandered out alone, to watch 
the cold and early sunset redden on the lead- 
coloured waves — thinking of the garden in its 
beauty ; sick at the thought of its roses; sick at 
the memory of the Uackbird's floag; loathing 
the Coming spring that even now wb» tinting the 
bursting buds in the haael hedgo-row near her» 
and which little Frank never conld see. Or carried 
away in spirit to the eloud-ktnd of day-dreams^ 
she thought no more of the irrevocahle ; but oi 
all that ^'might have been"— ^ Frank grown up 
into a tall beautifui youth ; jurotecting her^ 
smiling ynüx het over the memory of his sickly 
childhood ; perhaps marked out» like Owai» for 
future gloTy; apoet — a general — a statennan; 
foreing the cruel father who had blotted his birtb» 
to lament that he had no right to his name ! 

Then the yision wouM dissolve like a burst 
bubble, or like the Highlasd miats that nse^and 
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show ihe rugged outline of bleak hüls; and she 
would Bee the real desolate dioie, where the sick 
child used to play; the long windlestrae grass 
waving "with a sort of life in the air ; the waves 
leaping irith a sort of life to the Strand ; the white 
galls flapping their poising Tvings before they 
rested on the waye — life all lonnd her and above 
her ; only the great humaai life — ^the life boond 
up in her own, gone down into the stillness and 
the shadow of the tomb I 

And aone eise lamented him. She feit that 
instUDctively. Tender as Mariana was, it was for 
Beafaioe she grieved — not for her little »ckly son* 
Frank's death seemed no loss to anycme bat to 
herselE Poor illegitunate Frank! bis little life 
seemed to those even who loved bis mother best, 
a blot oa her fair &me which God's mercgr had 

erased. 

Then» in the eztremity of her desolaüon» the 
heart of monming Beatxice retraced its Tain 
pilgrimage to him who was the cause and author 
of all her woe. If Montagu knew—if he could 
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but know that Utile Frank was dead ! Would he 
not grieve for him, and pity her ? Who eise should 
grieve with her ? 

And sometimes, in her dark hours, a shudder 
would pass through her frame. He was dead, 
that poor child hy whose life she had made 
Montagen swear. Oh I was it then and always a 
false oath ? or had Milly Nesdale's luring spirit of 
conquest only taken him from her after those words 
were swom ? Had she brought a curse down on 
her ehild's life by her wild impatience of neglect ? 
Had she sinned in making the solemn flame of 
life, which is the breath of God, a torch to light 
the labyrinth of her earthly passion ? " By his 
life " — and the oath was false 1 ** By his life" — 
and the dear life was gone ! 

She tried topray ; to read ; to visit the poor ; 
to think of Heaven ; but all the calmer, purer 
elements of thought seemed buried under hot 
dust, like the fair halls and welling fountains of 
the lava-ehoked eitles of Italy. 

The mainspring of action was broken. Parched 
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with a fever whose thirst none could slake, sbe 
daily drooped more and more. And over this 
grave of dead hope meekly brooded the angel face 
of Mariana; with eyes in whieh the spirit of 
sadness was eonquered by the spirit of prayer; 
steadfastly cahn ; like one of the white-winged 
watchers by the holy tomb, seen through the dim 
mysterious dawn of day by the three grieving 
Marys. 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

MONTAaU AHD BEAXBICS MJEST AßtilSU 

Befobe the orphaned sisters lefb Tenby, they 
received a letter firom Lady Diana, desiring them 
to join her — not at Genoa, but at Venice ; where 
Lord Gaerlaverock, in a perfect panic from some 
fresh attack of gout which Lad threatened both 
the brain and the stomach, had summoned as 
many of his family as could conveniently attend. 
And more especially he had summoned Sir Bertie 
Lewellyn: who certainly had his compensation for 
many an hour of early snubbing and pretended 
contempt^ in the anxious acknowledgment of his 
skill as a physician on momentous occasions. His 
Position in the family circle oscillating, with true 
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pendulmn balance, between the two extremes of 
**the doctor that Dumpty married" and "the 
Saviour of their lives,'* 

The only life which he would have^ perhaps^ 
thought worth the saving, had it been matter of 
choioe instead of conscience — the life of Helen 
WoUingham — seemed to have taken new vigonr 
since it was grafted on the life of the grave young 
lawyer, Maurice Lewellyn. 

She came with her husband to meet the 
train from which those two friendless girls in 
iherr mouming dresses descended, — ^not dream- 
ing of that sweet and welcome apparition. She 
took them in her **cozy brougham" to those 
Chambers in the Temple [^at whose oaken door 
poor Beatrice had stood, like Moore's Peri at the 
gate she might not enter« She gave them a bright 

Uttle luncheon — ^the sun, even in London, glanc- 

» 

ing across Garden Court to give them welcome. 
She laughed at the horror the Marchioness 
had expressed, at the ** inoui " and '* incroy- 
able " caprice af Hving in Chambers, tili Maurice 
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should have time leisurely to look out and obtain 
a house suited to tlieir modest means. And 
she spoke with such fervent fondness of her ** new 
mother/' as she called Lady Diana, that Beatrice 
could not wonder at the frank pressure of her 
hand, and tender retaining of that prize, during 
much of the conversation that foUowed, by her 
enamoured husband. 

Trembling, and weeping over bitter memories, 
Beatrice had entered with Helen into this sanc- 
tum of real honest love and rational companion- 
ship« Smiling almost with one of the smiles of 
old, she left it under a sweet shower of encourag- 
ing words, fresh with the hope and trust of an 
innocent heart as to the result of her joumey to 
Italy. 

And Mariana looked on the dearly beloved 
and loving wife of the man whose heart had 
once beat so sorely under her own refusal of 
him, — with the tender interest of some clois* 
tered nun, who listens, through the grating 
that divides her from the outward world, to 
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news of home, of brothers and sisters long un- 
seen, and plans and hopes in which she neither 
has, nor desires to have, any share beyond a gentle 
sympäthy 1 

Almost the first thing Beatrice, leamed on 
arriving at Venice, was that Montagu was there. 
He was at Danielli's — at the very house where 
long ago he had so madly wooed her; from whence 
he had so recklessly taken her. How he must 
dream and think of her there 1 How her memory, 
^ud the memory of those days, must haunt him ! 
Surely it was a blessed opportunity brought about 
by the angels for their reconciliation ! 

Quick — with the impulse of her nature, and 
the new impetus of hope given by Helen Lewel- 
lyn's parting words, and Lady Diaom's pitying 
welcome — ^the fanciful spirit of Beatrice created 
scenes of joy and cdnsolation where there had 
been only vistas of darkness and despair. But 
beyond such visions was ever the one set thought, 
whose power those only who have madly and pas- 
eionately loved, can fuUy understand — "I shall 

TOL, III. I 
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See him again I" No matter how. No matter if 
once more to be sondered. No matter if altered 
in love or in looks. I shall see him again. I 
shall hear the voice^ for the want of which I seem 
to have lived in a sort of gasping silence. I shall 
meet the ejes that held all of light I ever wish to 
see. I shall take the hand whose lightest touch 
is dearer than all the welcomes earth can give. I 
shall see him — that is enough. Let us but meet 
once more^ and then — come what come may I 

No cold unpitying repulse; no lecture on pru- 
dence and propriety; no connsel to '^ wait and see^" 
came from her present chaperon. Lady Diana 
merely kissed her brow, irith big tears trembling 
in her own kindly eyes, and took the note she 
irished conveyed to Treheme. 

^Lady Eudoda and her daugfater Sara are in 
the same hoteL He is moet probably at some 
party mth them. It may be late before yon 
get an answer^ dear child," — ^was all the check 
Lady Diana offered to her fcTerish palpitating 
impatience. 
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The waming helped to pass svway the night : 
only next moming did Beatrice receive any reply 
to her note. Its cozttents had been very hAei — 
yery simple. It said : 

^ I am here^ Montagu. Our little child is dead« 
My father is dead; Won't you come and see me ? 

" Beatbice." 

His answer came. Her brain swam as she read 
it. Waves seemed to beat to and fro in her head^ ad 
she held in her grasp the lines traced by his hand. 

He answered that He was Coming. He was moet 
grieved to hear of her loss. {Her loas — ^not his I 
not ihei/ra ! ) He woidd be glad — most glad — to see 
heragain^evenwereshenotinsorrow. Often^oÜ^en 
he thought of her. He would come that Tery day^ 
in the aftemoon — it might be late. His consins 
might require his attendance. His nocle was, 
thou|^ he had rallied^ eztremely unwell, aad ex- 
tremely escigeant ; but he would come^ for certain, 
some time or other in the course of that day. 

z 2 
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In the course of that day. The day held no 
other hour for Beatrice. Vainly tbe calm yet 
piiying toueh of Mariana roused her from her 
watch-dog post of gazing firom the high palace 
Windows on the canal below. Vainly Lady Diana, 
with sad and serious tone, urged her to eat and 
drink something ; if only that she might be better 
able to sustain the physical emotion sure to foUow 
on such an interview as she had sought. 

'* After I After I " was aU that either Mariana 
or even Lady Diana could obtain. 

After! it promised to be late ; for the day went 
by without any Symptom of Treheme's intended 
appearance; insomuch that Beatrice's wavering 
fears began to settle in one dreadful expectaüon — 
that he had left Venice. That his answer to her 
note had been merely to pacify her ; and that^ as 
soon as he found she had arrived in that city, he 
had departed. The cold pain gnawed at her heart 

as this conviction deepened. Then she reflected 
that he was probably here on Lord Caerlaverock's 
acconnt and dare not snddenly absent himself: 



-s 
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and she hoped again, Then, suddenly^ a gondola 
striking ligfitly against the steps of the Palazzo 
where they were lodged — so lightly that no ear 
but one strained to such tension of nervous expec-f 
tation as hers had been^ would have distmgoisheci 
it — made a breathless pause in all her pulses; 
and within a minute Montagu Treheme stpod 
once more in her presence. 

Panting with agitation as she was^ she still 
remembered all her wise resolves and midnight 
meditations. How she had yowed against the 
passionate violences which she considered had 
divided them« How she had swom within herseif, 
that if it pleased Grod to permit them to be 
reunited, neither jealousy, anger^ passion, or 
suspicion should ever part them more, but she 
would strive to be calm ; calm, like Mariana ! 

He entered the apartment, excusing himself 
for being late. He had had to conduet his Cou- 
sins, as he expected, first to one place, then to 
another ; to dine with his uncle ; and finally to 
take Lady Eudocia to the pleasant salon of the 
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most beaatiful foreigner who ever visited Venice, 
the PriQoess Clary von Aldringen. 

Beatrice came forward timidly. He kigsed 
her liand as he put her back in her seat by the 
Window. She longed, in spite of all that faad 
happened^ to throw herseif into his arms and 
weep tibere tinrestrainedlj. She yearned for 
some invitation on his part for that wild 
cHnging clasping caress which in imagination 
was already his. fiut Montagu only «Ighed 
restlessly, and sat down opposite and looked at 
her. Then he asked her of the death of her 
fother, aend of her child ; and told her that he 
wondered die had ever expected littie Frank to 
live ; tiiat the doctors were snrprised he had lived 
so long ; that if he had lingered on, he could only 
have become an idiot. Then he half reproached 
her for having been in any " difficulties," since 
he had ■** taiken the greatest care to obviate such a 
resüit of his abrupt departure f but he did not 
seem to know exactly what those difficulties had 
been. He denied ever having heard particulars 
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from Maurice Lewellyn; and Beatrice did not 
dilate on all she had suffered. He seemed ex- 
tremely, painfuUy, surprised and perplexed at 
learning that she had come on a visit to Lady 
Diana Lewellyn; and even made the stränge 
remark^ in a very discontented voice^ that he 
^'could not think why his aunt Diana seemed 
always desirons to thwart and oppose her sister 
Eudocia.'^ He asked Beatrice (who listened as 
we do in dreams) what hör " after-plans " were ? 
what she meant to do, '^when her yisit to hia 
aunt was over ? " Ät last he looked at his watch^ 
and Said, ^' I will see you again ; but I fear to be 
late* Lady Eudoda ^1 wonder, as it is, what 
can possibly be detaining me ! G-ood night I " 

The painful choking rose in Beatrice's throat ; 
but she still strove to command herseif. Äs he 
rose, she rose also. He said, ^ I am glad to find 
you looking better than I expected ; better, and 
more cheerf cd." The last words almost broke her 
down ; but she would endure to the end. She 
would not teil him that the attempt at cahn — ^the 
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attempt at cheerfulness — was the attempt to 
detain him ; not to alienate and lose him, as her 
former impetuösity had done. She would not 
weep — ^nor sbriek — nor implore him to remain, 
and let the past be a dream — nor ask him to fold 
her once to his heart, if only to die there ! 

She rose, and stood tremblingly before him. 
Close; close; so that his breathing fanned her 
forehead where she stood. She took his band 
silently, and looked wistfully in his face. After 
a moment's hesitation, he stooped and imprinted 
a kiss on her brow, light and cold as the fall of an 
autumn leaf. " Grood night," he said, opening 
the door as he spoke. '* I hope you will not be 
tired. I am sorry I came so late ; and sorry I 
cannot stay longer now." 

The door closed on that handsome, graceful 
figure. The step sounded on the uncarpeted stone 
staircase. The call of the clear voice on the steps 
at the portal ; the unfastening, from the water- 
beaten post, of the gondola that had brought 
him ; the harsher call of the leading gondolier. 
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as he made bis way out into the canal, waming 
off some bark in his way ; and the steady, skilful 
stroke that then shot the gondola fisu: away into 
the vague moonlight — all smote on the ear of 
Beatrice^ with the dreadful distinctness sounds as- 
sume when the brain is sick, and on the verge of 
disturbance of the senses. 

She stood motionless and staring at vacancy ; 
planted in the spot where he had bid her that 
stränge careless good-night. He said, too^ he 
was Coming again. When ? Why should he 
come again? Did she wish him to repeat his 
Visit? Had they got anything more to say to 
each other, they that had met and parted so 
strangely that night ? Did she care if they never 
met after this meeting ? 

Oh 1 dead root of love, who shall teil the mys- 
tery of your nipping! how with startled eyes 
suddenly we miss the coloured blossoms and 
fresh green leaves that should be there, and 
pull at the stalk with a trembling hand^ and dig 
with sorrowful anxiety — and lol nothing but 
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crumbling mould and a black daoay, — and the 
vanudiiiig foi ever of our treasured ddight ! 

A few more seconds pasaed, and Beatrice yet 
stood as if she had been tumed into stone. 
Tben a cold sfaiver ran tbrougb all her frame, 
and she looked round mth a wild frightened 
aspect. '^ Am I going mad ?" was her thought ; 
and almost mechanically she passed from the 
apartment where she had received Treheme and 
entered that of Msuriana. 

^^Ohl Mariana, what peace there is in your 
ÜLce ! What can you be thinkiag of ! You look 
like Ary Scheffer's picture of St. Augustiners 
mother, except for your youth." 

It was true. Mariana was seated at ihe window 
looking upwards with a rapt expresgion at the 
starsy whose reflected image trembled on the 
canal. 

'^ I do not know," she said, with a soft smile. 
" My thoughts have been very vagae and wander- 
ing ; and my eyes seem füll of the pictures I 
hare seen in the wondrous churches this day. 
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You have been here before and seen them all^ 
but all is new to me I I was thmking of a pic- 

» 

ture of tke Mater Dolorosa when you came in ; 
wondering whether any paiater had ever made a 
picture of the last parting betwe^i tbe earthly 
Mother and ber divine Son — one coiiseious and 
tbe otber unconscious of tbe Coming fate. I was 
dreaming of tbat parting when Jesus went forth 
the n^bt He was taken, and she neyer saw Hirn 
again tili He was a prisoner^ wounded and beaten, 
crowned with thoms, and going to be crucified. 

** I was thinking how very little is said of ber 
agony in tbose Scriptures tbat give us an account 
of so many miriicles performed by Christ to re- 
Ueve mere human grief^ and wake &om the dead 
those who were too bitterly lamented on eartb. 

'^I was thinking whether the little ones tom 
from dirieking mothers' bosoms and perishing in 
extremity of terror by the sword, seized by the 
rough hands of soldiers, and slain as they were 
seized, were permitted to be a special Company 
of angels round the throne of the Lamb : we 
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have Scriptare Warrant that the angels of chil- 
dren alwaya behold the face of our Heavenly 
Father — that must mean that they stand nearest." 

Mariana paused, musing. 

Then, suddenly turning on her sister, eyes 
that looked as if dilated by inspiration, she 
added: — "And oh! Beatrice, above all I was 
thinking how we overvalue ourselves and our 
own destinies! how we all expect happiness as 
a right; and resent, and rebel, and reproach 
Heaven when it is denied to us ! How we, who 
can measure nothing of these mysteriös, talk of 
the hardships and injustice of our sufferings, 
not considering that they could not come to 
US at all, except by express permission of Grod I 
That without His will the heathen would have 
raged against David in vainl How we grieve 
madly over deaths and partings not a tithe so 
bitter as were endured by tiie blessed Jesus and 
her who was permitted to cradle Hirn as a habe, 
and shroud Hirn as a corpse ! And I was praying, 
when you came — ^praying that, whether my life 
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be lived out alone (as surely I think it will be)^ 
or whether it be linked with another% I might 
keep the virtue of Submission ever before me ; 
remembering, however long my human existence 
may be — ^till I die I am a Ghild — ^in the hands 
of a Heavenly Father I" 

There was silence — silence only broken by the 
quick panting breathing^ gradually increasing 
to^, hysteric sobs^ of the younger sister. She 
fiuDg herseif on her knees before Mariana, and, 
lifdng her arms, clasped her round the neck, 
laying her head on that pure heart, as though she 
could there take sanctuary from trouble. 

^' Oh ! Mariana, I have seen him ! I have seen 
him I" was all she could utter for a time. Then, 
conquering herseif, she added, ''And I feel so 
Strange I I feel as if all these two years past I 
had been under the spell of some enchantment, 
and that the spell was broken. As I stood just 
now, before I came in to you, so lone — so very 
lone — my life seemed all set in a different light. 
I saw how wild and fandfiil my love had been : 



^ 
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not knowing his nature, not waiting to know it ; "" 
" caught," Said she, in tones of bitter vehemence^ 
" by the stinshine on hiß hair 1" 

She paused as she pronouuced these words, 
then eontinued more meekly — 

" I saw how selfish I had been, Mariana^ to my 
father: how I^ who was his real danghter, had 
failed in patience— had fevered, and wearied, 
and murmured, and yeamed to get away; and 
went away so gladly with those strangers ! Oh ! 
Mariana, I feel such remorse, now, when I think 
how glad I was to go away at that time t 

^' And yon — ^you — patient and good, — ^you, not 
my father's real daughter— only a step-daughter, — 
yon, unselfish and holy, — ^you stayed I you wonld 
not ha^e left him in his trouble. I feel that: 
I know it» 

^' And though €rod can witness t never meant 
to sin — though all the dreadfnl shame that has 
come upon me is, humanly speaking, ntterly 
nndeserved — ^yet it seems to me as if the injus- 
tice of man was the justice of Grod! I am 
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punighed in what I did not do^ for that^which 
I did. 

^^ Yau were the one who comforted my father 
in trouble> and nursed him in bis paralysis^ and 
rgoiced 'with him about Owen ; my birthiight in 
my own old home was taken from me as a 
pnniämient by Heayen ! 

'^ I lefb my £ftther easily, and God has calied 
away my sweet little child — ^my dear dear blessed 
Frank I I left ties of blood and near kin gladly> 
to bave a gay holiday in foreign lands^ and G-od 
has made this place seem an &axfty desert to me 
this moumfdl night. My heart preferred the 
wild love of Montagu, the sight of bis face> the 
sound of bis voice, the clasp of bis band^ to all 
my home ties ; and I have seen bim eold as the 
merest stranger — only troubled, not moved^ by 
the death of onr darling habe. 

^ Since I have- seen Montagu, dear Mariana, I 
feel that all is over I I do not know that I wish it 
otherwise« I do not know that if he said to me, 
' Betnm ! ' if he could make me believe, as he did 
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long ago^ that our marriage was a certainty not 
far off^ it would be any joy to me. I see him as 
he is — as I am sure he is: all that ever hap- 
pened between ns, conld never bring half the 
alienation which this night's reunion has brought! 
I was wild, passionate, jealous of him. I might 

have offended. But my poor habe — how had he 
offended, that his death should be nothing in his 
father*s eyes? I gave my heart for Montagu*s; 
I would have given my life for him : but he is 
made of ice. I see it all ; I know it all now. 
And you must pray to God for me, for I am a 
forlom miserable creature, — ^fuU of a vain remorse 
for days and for duties missed, that can never, 
never come again ! " 

Soft sisterly voiee that feil on that troubled «ar 
at the moonlit window, — did the angels, of whom 
you had dreamed, inspire you then with words to 
comfort aud tones to soothe ? Had the calm stars 
of heaven, — ^to which those sweet and radiant eyes 
were so long silently uplifted, — shared with you 
something of their own serene power : memorable 
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in the earliest hours of creation : when, having 
neiÜier speech nor language^ their voices were 
nevertheless heard among them in jubilant com- 
munion ? Or is the deep conviction of pitying 
love, even from a human creature^ — ^whom we 
know to be pure, — ^in itself such a balm that it 
can draw out the stings of conscience, and bind 
up the broken heart ? 

Who shall sound these mysteries ? This only 
we may know, that as the fair moon sailed waning 
away over that city of marine palaces, melting her 
ÜGiint departing rays into the clear glory of an 
Italian dawn, the mingied light feil on no 
troubled brows in that apartment where Mariana 
had watched the preceding evening. Locked in 
each other's arms, the sisters slumbered calmly ; 
and the last sound in the hush of that Chamber 
had been the murmur of tranquil prayers. 
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CHAPTER vnr. 



A PLEASANTEB WOOIHa. 



The brow thafc seemed moflt troaUed next mom- 
hxg, was Lady Diana's : and so Tinnimal a change 
from the frank and cheerfol oonnt^aanee habitual 
to her, could not bnt fltrike her yoiing friends« 
Sir Bertie^ too, ate his break£ut in &aäxe 
sUence j after shaking hasuk most soirowfiiUy, as 
it seemed to them, with both bis guests. But 
yesteiday, all had seemed qnite diffarent! their 
welcome had be^L cordial and glad. Was th^e 
bad news of Helen, or was Mr. Lewellyn worse ? 
Beatrice ventured the latter question. Lady 
Diana answered it. She was just rising to quit 
the breakfast table; she moved towards Beatrice, 
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** No, my poor child,'* she said, ** but neverthelesfl, 
we are going to rejoin him to-morrow at Greno&'' 

'' My poor chfld !'' there was someUung strangely 
pitying in her Yoice and eyes ; something strangely 
fervent in the kias she imprinted as she spoke, 
on Beatrice's forehead* Why did she pity her so, 
since Beatrice had not yet spoken of her miserable 
convictions with respect to Treheme ? Not yet 
had she spoken* 

No I nor ever I The events of ^Ühe day then 
b^an^ rendered it utterly imneoessary for any of 
those who were oonc 3cted with him> by secure or 
insecure ties^ to disr iss his eonduct any longer as 
an nncertainty ! He had been bef<Mrehand with 
his frank-hearted aunt; and had made all such 
hopes as she entertained when she invited the 
danghter of Captain Brooke, a mere mockery. 

False as he was, it was not false bat true that 
he neyer had received the long anxious lütter 
wiitten by Maurice Lewellyn describing the 
circmnstances attendant on his departure; 
Beatrice's misery, — ^her refiisal to remain in 

K 8 
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Stratton Street, or be dependent on bis bounty, • — 
her attempt to support herseif and child, — and 
finally, the wretched scenes in which Maurice had 
found her, and the deterinination of bis father 
and mother and bis dear Helen to coimtenance 
and befriend one whose position of nominal de- 
gradation was no fault of her own. 

That letter never reached the person for whom 
it was intended ; and of most of the circumstances 
detailed in it, Montagu was absolutely Ignorant 
until bis meeting with Beatrice in Venice ; when, 
as he afterwards informed Sir Bertie, he ** con- 
sidered it too late to draw back." 
Draw back from what ? 

Treheme's assumed position was, that he left 
England believing and expecting Beatrice would 
somehow or other become reconciled to her destiny, 
and to her family ; return and be received again by 
her iriends ; the whole story be hushed up ; and the 
allowance he had desired Mr. Grey tö arrange 
for bis . forsaken mistress, suffice to defray the 
expenses of **the child " (for never had he given 
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the more endearing epithel " my child " to out- 
cast Frank) while it lived, — which every doctor 
who had been consulted when it was ailing, 
declared could only be for a year or two. 

He had then gone round in the yacht by lisbon 
and Gibraltar to the Mediterranean, and so to 
Malta; where he was rather disgosted at finding 
beautifiil Mrs. Hammond just as delighted with the 
attentions of the garrisonedoflScers as with his own; 
considering him, in ÜEict, only as a sort of super- 
numerary adorer, — ^to any number of which flat- 
tering appendages she had gröwnto think herseif 
entitled, having vastly improved both in vanity 
and wplomb since he first made her acquaintance. 

Nor was his temper at all improved by the 
behaviour of her admirers ; who, though at first 
a little jealous of his sudden appearance as a 
friend of Mrs. Hammond's, — and his being a 
** lord's nephew," — and a ** sprig of fashion " — 
and " all that," — soon got over their alarm at his 
innocuous rivalry, and treated him with very im- 
welcome cordiality. The handsome merry young 
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captain^ who was Mrs. Hammond's principal at- 
tendant^ actoally clapping him on the back in 
joyous familiarity; pressing him fervently to come 
early and stay lote at the gacrison ball; pro- 
mising him ^lots of loyely partners;" assaring 
him it woiild be ^^ uncommonly jolly ;" and finally 
twirling his silky moustache round his finger ivith 
a sort of contemplatiye chni^le» while he added 
in a confidential nndertone^ ^And^ I say, our 
Mrs. Hammond will be the belle of the ball, you 
know; the belle of the ball I and she's to go in to 
snpper with mt. You try and get near us ; it 's 
worth any money to see Her set her pretty teeth 
and try to mince and talk genteel — and then 
pretend to look for her husband (great mercantile 
lout he is I), and lisp out, ^ I 'avn't seen Mr. 'Am- 
mond this whüe ! ' I say, really now, marrying 
a fellow whose name is Ha/mmond ought to have 
given her more respect for her H's, oughtn't it ? " 
And with a delighted pirouette the young officer 
marched away to superintend the laurelled de- 
eorations of the military ^' salle de danse." 
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From Buch baxren wooing — ^with a beauty who 
not only " trifled " with him, but gave him such 
contemptible colleagues — ^Montagu withdrew as 
he came; after a very brief visit to the broiling 
streets, scanty gardens, and hot parade, ifhere 
the intended object of his autumnal pleasures 
daily appeared in a difiEerent toilette of the most 
bewitching and floaifeing lightness ; preceded, fol* 
lowed, and surrounded by so numerous a cort^ge, 
that she might at any time have halted and 
reviewed a very promising squadron of Her 
Majesty's foroee; being of the special style of 
beauty which the witty Sidney Smith immortalised 
by saying, äiat wherever a woman of that kind 
settled, ''the atmosphere became clouded with 
majors." 

Ibe disoontented star of fiashion, who was now 
resolved on foisaking that atmosphere^ ga^e» as a 
sort of pretext for his sudden departure, a news- 
paper rumour of his uncle's ill health. But the 
glossy beauty shook her head, saying she ^' didn't 
believe in uncles ;" and the ready captain chuckled 
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an echo, " You hear? She says ehe don't believe 
in uncleel'* 

" No ! 'cause I know who 's at Venice," smiled 
the lady. 

"Why, who ia at Venice?" hastily inquired 
Treheme ; a sudden vision of being pursued by 
forsaken Beatrice crossing bis mind. 

" Oh ! you know, Mr. Treheme : an old flame 
of yoiirs, You're a dreadful flirt, that you cer- 
tainly are ! " 

^*I have never had letter or line since I left 
England ; nor given my address to a Single soul ; nor 
heard a word about anyone," said Montagu, rather 
sulkily. " I wanted a holiday, and I took one !" 

"Well, now you have had your holiday, you 
must go back to your work ; which is flirting every 
day and all day long with somebody or other," 
laughed Mrs. Hammond ; in a way that Montagu 
might have thought pretty had they been Ute-Or- 
Ute^ but which somehow stung him before all 
those "half-bred fellows" who were laughing 
with her. 
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** I wish you would be less jocular, and merely 
teil me who you suppose to be at Venice that I 
know," Said Montagu^ in a haughty irritated voice. 

The red Ups of lovely Mrs. Hammond ceased 
their smiUng, and covered over their dazzling 
semicircle of white teeth ; and the gay young cap- 
tain swung his cane joyftdly round, for he eonsi- 
dered their fashionable friend must be suffering 
the pangs of jealousy, or he wouldn't be " so 
d d huffy." 

Mrs. Hammond also seemed a little cross, as^ 
tossing her head back^ she answered quickly^ 
" Well, then, that uppish impertinent Lady Nes- 
dale is there, — who thinks nöbody fit to be spoke 
to except herseif; and perhaps they ain% except 
when sÄe'ö not by to be attended to." 

The captain did not take this speech so well, 
for it rather sounded as if Mrs. Hammond was 
jealous ; and it might be that Montagu thought so 
too, for he said, in a more contented tone, " Per- 
haps ehe has not so many friends but that she 
misses them now and then." 
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But tlie nert moming tbe ^'Sylph" was no 
longer in the harbour of Malta; the master of 
that el^anÜy fitted yacht was somewhat moodily 
Smoking his dgar in the cabin, to the music of 
bis own thoughts and a rippUng aea; and the 
gairison had Mrs. Hammond's society onoe more 
all to themselves. 

At Venice, true enough, was Milly Nesdale. 
Obstinate in proportion to the sUpperiness of her 
conquests, and subtle as a snake, the thin disgoise 
of '^ going away without leaving any address" 
coiild not baffle her. First, she ascertained with 
a burst of trinmphant joy that, from whatever 
cause, the Bosamond of Stratton Street had been 
lefib behind. She even contrived to know that 
this clumsy rival had been heard sobbing '^aU 
the two last nights, and a Walking np and down 
with the child^ a hushing of him/' — ^by pretend- 
ing to repeat her yisit at Treheme's lodging, and 
then telling the tinwitting Nancy that she would 
come some other time, and not distorb the lady 
just at present, as she wasn't welL Next, she 
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concluded that wheieyer Treheme might be, to 
Lord Caerlaverock he ^^ must come at last ;" that 
aged diplomat resenting wlth all his remain* 
isg strengtid anything like '^neglect &om his 
JhxnUy," and constantly summoniiig them to his 
ever-delayed " last hours," whenever he was znore 
panic Struck tfaan usual by attacks of gout. 

Thirdly, the astnte MiUy considered, that as all 
me& are mortal, and Treheme himself must have 
that great truth present to his mind in some diape 
or other^ he probably had enabled the family soli- 
dtor to communicate with him in case of need ; 
and closeting herseif therefore with dearest aunt 
Myra^ she endeavoured to discover whatever that 
estimable relative knew ; and she generally knew 
everything Mr. Chrey imagined was "solely con- 
fided to his honour" — ^being in the constant habit, 
both at his Chambers and in his own house, of 

slipping a litüe ivoiy carved dagger ynih rubies 

« 

in the handle — ^an Indian keepsake from her 
andent love — ^under the seals and into the breasts 
of suspicious envelopes, and^ having mastered 
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» 

their Contents^ slipping them back again^ and 

with a little gum-lac rendering them secure as 

before. 

But aunt Myra had concealments even from 

Milly ; so, though the tip of her ivory dagger had 
let her into all those secrets which her brilliant 
niece so desired to learn, she affected a profound 
ignorance« only encouraging Milly to believe that 
the destined end of Treherne's pilgrimage must 
be Caerlaverock's Palazzo in Venice; for she 
thought it as well Milly should be out of the way. 
And Milly, after a good deal of mature consider- 
ation and balancing of chances, decided that 
thither she would go. It was well, whatever hap- 
pened — and whether Treheme cast up at Venice 
or not — to seem on familiär friendly terms 
with all his relations, *^ for her reputation's 
sake ; " and as she was going to some Ger- 
man baths (recommended by a German doctor, a 
special firiend of Freiligrath's), what so nice, or 
what so natural, as to make a little after-visit to 
Milan and Venice ? and what so nice, and what so 
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natural; beicg at Yenice, as that she should inces- 
santly visit the pleasant GrouglokoflF, and become, 
in fact, Venfant gäte of the house ? Making the 
Gouglokoff salon^ already celebrated through 
Veüice for its superior agreeability, seem a very 
paradise of wit and ganze dresses. 

At last came Treheme ; not, as we have seen, so 
utterly unexpected by the gouty diplomat or his 
Bussian better half, as Milly believed. But 
Milly was not so well informed as usual, for there 
were several things which several people thought 
it just as well to delay telling her ; things which 
the GouglokoflF knew, and Lady Eudocia, and 
Mrs. Myra Grey, and Montagu himself, but which 
they were extremely shy of communicating. 

Meanwhile, who so pleased as deceived Milly ? 
Who so pleasant or so brilliant as the Gouglo- 
koflF? Evening after evening the most charm- 
ing circle met; and there sat the Bussian 
princess in her perfect evening toilette, her neck 
and bust whiter and smoother than any object in 
creation, unless it be the top of a twelfth cake ; 
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her necklace of circuIarljHset turqnoises^ also 
strongly remindingthe beholder^ of the Ornaments 
round that charming Januarj confection ; nothing 
wanting to the resemblance^ except the surround- 
ing laughter of young children and the sparkling 
gladness of innocent eyes t 

All the Äustriana quartered in the crtunbling 
palaces of Yenice feil in love with Milly, and 
Milly managed (or Tnart^Sd) all with the ease 
and grace of the holder of the eight cream- 
colonred horses in the now transformed circus of 
Astley's. 

Treheme, reliered fix)m the incubus of doubt 
and entanglement which had at one time threat- 
ened to be inextricable^ reooyered his temper and 
his spirits. Never had he been so pleasant; 
never had he looked so handsome. He was dor-- 
loUd by the GrouglokoflF, and amused by Milly ; 
he ^ praised and made much of by hie ancient 
uncle, who, truth to say^ was rather vain of 
" that so pretty pnppy,'* as his princess had called 
him. She bantered Montagu even from the first, 
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when he was disposed to be moody^ and to have 
pangs of sometliizig very like remorse, and ahowed 
anziety to hear more distinct intelligeiice of 
Beatrice than Mr. Grey coiüd giye* She pnffed 
awaywith her laugfaingbreath all better thoaghts» 
as you blow away äie down from a dandelion in 

OAAgm 
BCOU« 

^'Is it/* she Said with her foreign accent» 
'^that you now shall be a good^ good puppy? 
and not run away with any more English misses 
— ^to firet ihe poor unde^ and make a great big 
scandale? Shall you not now sit and listen to 
my wise words, who told you long ago of how this 
znischieyous Monsieur Cupidon behaved to all 
who trust his wings? What are his wings for ? 
He flies to you; but he also flies away, and you 
can never cut off those wings, I can teU you, 
pretty Mr. Montagul Ahl que Messieurs vos 
compatriotes sont impayables avec leurs grandes 
id^ de trag^e sur l'amour et le maiiage I You 
think it good to marry, marry, marry, and äien 
sulk and be onappy, and perhaps shoot yourself in 
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the foolish head ? It is better the good Oerman 
waj; my young friend. I should like that 
Grermaii way best I get a bad husband, a hus- 
band that cannot agree to me ; I make no tragi- 
die — ^I take another. That second husband also 
a mistake ; well, then^ I say so to him^ and I let 
him go find a wife that shall suit him. I also, I find 
a good husband. If this so wicked tyrant and 
monster — " and here she laid two of her little 
white fingers with a tiny pat on the top of Caer- 
laverock's bald head,— smiling at the same time a 
smile which when she practised it first in her wily 
youth must have been the most bewitehing that 
ever was seen — "if, I say, this wicked tyrant 
make his excellent wife onappy, what do I do ? 
I leavehim, — ^plant^here, — in this watery town of 
Strange people ; and I go away, and find one not 
such a monster as this ! " 

And she dropped a little sugar-plum of a 
" calin " kiss on the fine bald forehead and 
lifted up the two patting fingers, as though both 
evolutions had been performed by the delicate 
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machinery that moves an enamelled bird in a 
German snuff-box ; while the ancient ambassador 
twinkled at her with all the remaining light in his 
once handsome and brilliant Treheme eyes. 

In the very midst and heyday of these pleasant 
coteries, Lady Eudocia and her daughter Sara 
arrived. Sara^ the successor to Helen Wolling- 
ham in her matemal chaperonage^ and infinitely 
pleasanter to chaperon, since she combined the 
family beauty with a spirit of gaiety and a healthy 
Constitution, which made " Coming out " seem to 
her the acme of enjoyment. 

Then it was that it became necessary to confide 
something to Milly ; but as she was still told as 
little as possible of all that had occurred, it ier 
necessary that my readers should be told some» 
thing more. 

What Milly was told was, that Treheme was 
about to marry his cousin Sara, there — in Venice ; 
to the infinite joy of his family, Lady Diana ex- 
cepted, to whom, in her Genoese retirement with 
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invalided Mr. Lewellyn^ no news of bis intention 
had been sent I 

Milly receiired the intelligence with the greatest 
self-command, having '^always expected some- 

4 

thing of tbe sort sooner or later." A cold trick- 
ling nervous Benaation, a '^serrement de ccBur»" 
while she listened^ did not prevent her twining her 
lithe serpentme anns round ihe blushing girl^ with 
ezpresedons of rapturons joy at the happiness of 
'^ her darling little Sara, whom she had always 
loved better than all her sisters, as Sara herseif 
must be conscious ; and she hoped and hoped they 
would always see a great deal of each other in 
London and eveiywhere ; and she would stay for 
the wedding, though she had in hct intended to 
be gone a whole week sooner, ^' because she had 
always loved them all as if she were one of the' 
üamily, — ever since she was a weeny wee child." 

And after Sara had replied to her embraces 
with sweet unconsdous kisses andthankful smiles, 
and had emerged &om the coiüng of the Uthe 
arms round her slender waist, and gone to look at 
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the wonderful parure of emeralds and diamonds 
which the Crouglokoff had dedded on oeding to 
her as a wedding present^ Millj stepped into 
her gondola and glided home ; and slid up the 
marble stairs^ and into the beautifhl loom with its 
faded yellow brbcade sofas^ and relics of old 
Venetian splendour^ where she lodged (for are not 
all those Btately palaces now either lodgings or 
barrackB?) and indited a loiig, witty^ delightfül 
letter to Freiligrath ; telling him of all she had 
Seen or heard^ all the Austiian and Italian politics, 
all the latest bon mots and dinner anecdotes» all 
the names of those who danced best or sang best 
at the opera, and all her own plans ; which naive 
Milly admitted she told in order that '^ a certain 
Mend " might escort her^ if he pleased^ &om Milan^ 
bat ^' if he didn't please^ then he might stay at his 
Vienna." And what was odd, Milly said she was 
leaving Yenice sooner (not later, as she had told 
innocent Sara Wollingham) than she had meant 
or wished to leaye it, because the perpetual canals 
injured her health^ and she had been coughing a 
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great deal, which had made her think of Freili- 
grath's sister^ who had died early of consumption ; 
and she hoped he also was thinking a little of 
Müly. 

And in a P.S., as of something she really was 
very nearly forgetting, Milly added — 

*^ But for all that^ I shall have to stay tili the 
24th5 because that is Montagu Treheme's wedding 
day^ and I have hrusquid him too often in the 
old times (when he was not thinking of matri- 
mony) to refuse this anxious request; besides 
that^ I am so liie with Lady Eudoda, and indeed 
all the family^ that I could not be absent without 
giving them great offence." 

So Milly told what she had been told. But 
what she was not told, was this— that immediately 
upon receiving Helen Wollingham's blunt and 
wounding reply to his offer of making her his 
wife — desirous, perhaps, in his cowardly wavering, 
to make it impossible he should be again '^ en- 
tangled " with Beatrice ; and confident that Helen 
would keep her word to the letter as to never 
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revealing his proposals if she decided on declining 
them — he wrote to Lady Eudocia, requesting to 
know if she would accept him as suitor to her 
daughter Sara. 

He posted the letter from Plymouth, and 
charged her to send the answer to Mr. Grey. 

The ivory dagger of Mrs. Myra having pene- 
trated this secret, she resolved to ingratiate herseif 
with Lady Eudocia, who, by her daughter's mar- 
riage with Caerlaverock's heir, might yet influence 
Mr. Grrey's prospects as the family soKcitor. She 
therefore made a merit of confiding to that lady 
all she had *'gathered," as she expressed it 
(gathered from the leaves of various intercepted 
missives), respecting Montagu's liaison with 
Beatrice; and when, in process of "gathering," 
she became possessed of the grand secret of all — 
namely, Maurice Lewellyn's account of his dis- 
covery of Beatrice (enclosed to Mr. Grrey), his 
knowledge of the truth of her story, his friendship 
with Foljambe, and his astounding expectation 
that Montagu might yet repent and marry his 
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foTsaken love — she boldly resolved to make Mends 
with the mammon of unrighteousness^ by stealing 
the letter and never allowing it to pass into her 
husband's hands. 

When Maarice Lewellyn called on his aunt 
Eudocia to interest her in Beatrice's story, and 
met Mrs. Myra Grey on the point of taking a 
drjre with that wary mother and chaperon^ Mrs. 
Myra already held a telegraphic despatch for 
Monts^^ desiring him to meet them at Lord 
Gaerlayerock's, whither Lady Eudocia resolved to 
go as soon as it was possible to make the neees- 
sary preparations. Grladly had blnshing Sars 
confessed herself already half in love» in school- 
girl love» with h^ hanc&ome consin, — ^whom she 
very naively declared she "preferred to all 
her partners " — ^when sonnded by her mother with- 
out positively informing her of what was settled. 
Lady Eudocia's only pnzzle was what to do about 
Helen ; she feared what Helen might do or say if 
once the tmth were revealed to her. 

Maurice Lewellyn's attachment offered an easy 
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Solution of that difficultj; and^ having now 
secured Montagu for one daughter, and fotmd it 
impossible to bend the seemiiigly gentle Hdlen to 
accept anyone bat the man ehe loved, Lady. 
Eudocia made a merit of necessity, and put her 
two doves in a cage, while she and Sara took 
wing for the Continent. 
Being of Lady Macbeth's opinion, that 

If 'twere done, 'twere best done qnickly, 

she took every step to that effect ; and by the help 
of Mrs. Myra Grey, with so much shrewd secrecy, 
that tili -withm three days of Treheme^s wedding, 
no one but the parties immediately concemed had 
any conception it was to take place. She then wrote 
home to her sister^ the Marchioness, a letter she 
knew would not reach her tili the marriage was 
over r announcing it ; and askinf whether it would 
be possible for her to be present ? She did tihe 
same by her daughter Helen, whom she knew to 
be abgent, visiting friends in Scotland, "that 
Maurice might get a little grouse-shooting after 
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bis hard study of the law;" and taking advantage 
of the " inoui caprice " of her temporary residence 
in Grarden Court, Temple, she addressed the letter 
there, well knowing that there it would lie, with 
many a pink-taped missive, tili Lewellyn retumed 
to Chambers. 

With an astute following of the motte, " Qui 
s'excuse s'accuse," she did not even seem to 
perceive that by permitting such a marriage she 
was encouraging the basest conduct on Treheme's 
part^ knowing what she knew about Beatrice. 
She merely dwelt on her happiness in seeing 
Sara happy; her fear^ had any obstacle inter- 
vened, it would have broke Sara's heart; her 
beUef that Sara had always loved him " when 
too young to know the natiire of her feelings ; " 
her pleasure in poor dear Montagu's assurances to 
her, that whatever bis intervening "entangle- 
ments " might have been, Sara, and Sara only, 
had been his idol as a boy — his dream as a youth 
at College — his " real " love from his early man- 
hood ! 
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Helen was very ill after she retumed to town ; 
she fainted after reading her letters. Well, — well, 
Helen, we know, was always very ill on very 
inadequate occasions. She did not write to her 
moiher. She wrote to Sara a long loving sis- 
terly letter, rather tinged somehow with sadness, 
and with a half-counselling spirit, mingling with 
eamest prayers that God would watoh over her 
and give her a happy future. 

Long long before those feebly traced lines were 
written, the wedding had taken place and the bridal 
pair had gone on the usual bridal toür. 

The wedding day was fixed for the day but one 
after Lady Diana's arriyal from Grenoa; the 
very day aft»r Beatrice's chilling interview with 
Treheme. It had not been fixed with reference 
to her Coming. Possibly had he known such an 
arrival was to take place, he might have postponed 
it tili she had again departed. Certainly the 
consciousness of what the morrow was to bring 
forth in bis destiny, added to his apparent coldness 
by the perpetual wandering of thought which it 
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indaced; and which actuallj prevented him at 
times from hearing what Beatrioe was saying. 

He was conscious some one sat weeping whom 
he desired at once to pacify and to evade ; some one 
who had claims upon him; Beatxice, in short; 
bat what exactiy might be the pnrport of her 
lamentations, except that she seemed excessively 
afflicted at the loss of that dreadful epileptic little 
child, he could not have given next day any very 
distinct aocotmt. 

Lady Eudoda was perfectly fitrious with Lady 
Diana- Not all the private knowledge she pos- 
sessed of the extreme and successftd pains she 
had taken to keep the intended marriage a secret 
tili the last possible moment^ could prevent her 
from considering that Dumpty had connterplotted 
'' to ba£9e her ; " and the hanghty inimical note in 
which the event was annoimced, merely permitted 
her sister to take her choice of being present or 
absent in the foUowing terms : — ^ If yon think 
it will lock stränge (yon being so nearly re- 
lated) that^ being here^ yon should be left 
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out, you are welcome to show yourself at the 
ceremony." 

But apparently Lady Diana did not care whe- 
ther strangers thought it stränge she should be 
** left out," for she declined to be present, on plea 
of being too busy making preparations for her 
retum next day to Mr. Lewellyn at Crenoa. 

The Marchioness wrote in great dudgeon. She 
sent one of her own old fans as her wedding gift ; 
and she had been a very l<»ig time deciding which 
she would part with, out of the seventeen which 
she possessed. She had held them all open, and 
fiumed herseif with them, sittiii^ at the great 
miiror, to see which became her most in their 
combrnation of oaloura. At length she decided 
on yielding (not without a sigh) a somewhat 
pallid representation of Psyche with the lamp 
yiaiiing Cupid asieep ; painted in the old French 
style — Psyche attired in slippers and a sort of 
dressing-gown, and Cupid in a blue rag. Psyche's 
face was so bruised, and the torch by which she 
was ezamining Cupid was so defaced, that thai 
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fan really could be better parted with than any 
other ; and it would save the expense of buying a 
present, for she " must give Eudocia's girl some- 
thing." 

With the gift she sent a lett«r, murmuring 
excessively at the " very odd disrespect " of not 
giving her more notice : " Not that I could 
have come, Eudocia^ nor you couldn't expect 
it, marrying in that outlandish place; but to 
choose the very time that I couldn't! And 
when I would have been glad, too, of some 
diversion, for Tm sure I don't know what's come 
to everybody, but it's as if they wanted me to be 
dull ; and as to my new German companion^ Made- 
moiselle Schmidt^ who is here instead of Parkes, 
and who that base Milly Nesdale recommended as 
a sprightly clever creature, she makes me quite 
sick with her obstinate stupidity. I catch her 
yawning fifty times a day; and she shuts her 

eyes in the evening when she's standing by my 
toilette ! Says the light hurts them, and she's been 
accustomed to shaded lamps 1 Did you ever 
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know such impertinence ? And I used to hear 
the creature jingling the piano from daydawn; 
but I soon put a stop to that, for I had both 
pianos locked, the grand and the piccolo. And 
when she asked what hour miledi would permit 
her her music — if her practice was too early for 
miledi — I said, tw) hour ; and I was glad to see 
I really had found out at last a way to punish 
her, for she burst out crying, and said music was 
the sole joy of her life. Such affectation ! sitting 
jingling all alone by herseif being such a joy ! 
But, joy or no joy, I've put a stop to it, as I've a 
right; and I do believe she yawns more than 
ever, just to provoke me. I see her in the glass 
when she thinks I don't; and I'm certain some 
night I shall tum round and give her a great box 
on the ear, See if she'U yawn then ! However, 
I hope Sara will be happy, and all that, Mon- 
tagu's a profligate creature, but I suppose you saw 
to all being Square about the other girl ; and you 
can give Sara my aflfectionate love and the fan, 
and say I was really too tired to go on writing 
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letters; and besides, it's not very easy to know 
what to say to a girl just out of the school-room. 
I thought it was to have been Helen, but of 
course you know your own bnsiness best ; and I 
don't Buppose it makes mueh difference, as long 
as one of them gets him, — ^under my &ther^s wilL 
^' And that reminds me to beg yon, my deai 
Eudocia^ to bring me some of those Venetian beads« 
Not the glass things, but the gold things. You 
know what I mean, because Mama had some of 
them; that's what I meant when I said my 
£a>ther's will reminded me; and it's nonsense 
saying the/re < out of date and difficult to get>' 
as that spiteful Dumpty did; becaose of course I 
don't want what's easy to get, and what anybody 
can haye. So make sure of them, piay; and give 
my love to Sara, as I said. Of course a girl 
going to be married always thinks she's going to 
be happy ; and I'm sure I hope your girl will, in 
spite of Montagu's ways ; and I am, your very 
afifectionate sister, 

«Letitu Updown/' 
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Sara was very happy, poor childl blushing^ 
and smiling, and trembling under her veil ; while 
Grouglokoff^ whiter-necked than ever, and with 
more turquoises on — and Lady Eudocia, glowing 
with rouge and rubies — and the contented old 
diplomat covered with stars and innumerable de- 
corations — and Milly^ so gauzy and transparent 
that she seemed really to have merely alighted 
from some cloud with a silver lining to witneas the 
ceremony — received no end of smart Austrians and 
other foreigners invited to be present^ who laughed^ 
and sparkled, and pidled explosive bonbons for 
young ladies; with little warm mottos enclosed in 
them. And everybody congratolated «verybody, in 
every sort of foreign tongue and in every species of 
broken English^ chattering gaily and incessantly 
round the Babel tower of Lady Eudoda's aspiring 
hopes. 

And Lady Eudoda herseif, stood with her thin 
feet firmly planted on the rieh carpet of the 
Yenetian palace, as though she feit beneath 
them an ideal pedestal of triumph ; and a fierce 
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glitteringpleasure shonein her eyes^ sendinglittle 
coruscations in different directions — now to the 
for-ever-captured Montagu — now to the shapely 
and gentle golden-haired head of her own child — 
now to the astute Milly, to see " how ehe took it," 
and füll of satisfaction and admiration at her way 
of taking it. 

" Such tact, such savoir-faire 1 " she said that 
evening, when chatting with the Gouglokoff, over 
the events of the day. *^None of your vulgär 
scenes^ and regrets^ and partings, and those sort 
of abominable stupiditiesi I'm sure, unless 
somebody chooses to go and teil Sara point-blank 
that Milly was an old flame of her husband's, 
she'U never find it out. And, for the matter of 
that, I must own Sara's no conjuron Helen 
was my oidy clever one : but what good was it ? 
Only made her very obstinate, trusting entirely, 
you know, to her own judgment, and insisting on 
choosing a husband for herseif. However, what 's 
done's done; and it's not so bad a stroke after 
all ; though my sister and Updown did call it a 
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beggarly mamage ; for if anything happened to 
Montagu — though it's the most unlikely thing in 
the World, such a fine strong young man as he is — 
still, if anything did happen to him, and Sara had 
no son, why, there's Maurice married to my other 
girl." 

** Bonne möre, bonne m^re ! qui travaillez si 
bien pour ses enfans!" said the Grouglokoff, 
smiling her Bussian smile, half in politeness and 
half in mockery. ** Is it not a good thing, so to 
have two strings, as your English idiome say, to 
your bow? and, indeed, both your beaus you have 
caught, tied with one string 1 " 

And pleased to show how the English icKome 
had failed to puzzle her acute perception, Goug- 
lokoff laughed a silver laugh, and continued 
smiling, even at her insensible cup of tea, as she 
set it on the table. 

And while Lady Eudocia was thus discussing 
the great event of the moming, it was more 
briefly noticed in the Palazzo Vendramin; for 
when Beatrice entered the apartment, Sir Bertie 

YOL. III. M 
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Lewellyn met her with such s look of pity on his 
face as Beatrice remembered seeing there the day 
he besought her oonfidence — the day he told her 
to confesS; and she refused^ for false Montagu's 
sake. Mariana wsu9 there, and Lady Diana ; pity 
was in all their eyes. Sir Bertie came near 
Beatrice. He seated himself on the sofa by her. 
He took her band in both his own, and, in a 
grave low steady voice he said : — 

^ ilj child, it is absolutely necessaiy yon should 
know — what I teil you myself, lest you should hear 
it firom strangers, or see it in the public prints to- 
morrow. The man who was here last night — with 
whom you have been so unfortunate as to connect 
yourself — was married this moming to his cousin 
Sara WoUingham ! " 

There is no "breaking" bad news to quick 
sensitive natures. Sir Bertie did not attempt 
it. But brief as his address was, he had scarcely 
got beyond the first few words before Beatrice's 
rapid imagination settled that she was to hear 
something about Montagu; that he was gone, 
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or that he was " engaged " — in short^ that same- 
thing had happened with which her &ie and his 
were concemed ; and that^ whatever it was^ it was 
evil to hert 

The news went beyond what she anticipated« 
She stroTe to listen to it with composore, with 
dignity. She failed. She uttered the words, 
"Oh! Sir Bertie!" in a loud tone of the ex- 
tremest anguish — and then sank into uncon- 
sciousness. Her eyes re-opened to meet the 
firiendly pitying eyes again — and to see Mariana 
weeping. 

She looked at Sir Bertie with a sorrowful 
smile, and said : " This is weakness; for the news 
is rather a shock than a pang to me, — ask 
Marianal I saw him last night; I scarcely 
wished to see him again, I have heard this now ; 
if possible let us never speak of him any 
more," * 

And so saying, Beatriee rose ; pale as a moving 
Statue. She embraced Lady Diana; she put her 
hand into Mariana's faithful hand ; and she glided 

112 
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from the presence of her friends, to ^' commune 
with her heart and be stilL" 

That night — that bridal night — when innocent 
Sara Wolüngham knelt to her evening prayers, she 
added to them^ with sweet emotion, her thanks 
to Ood for making her wife to her cousin. She 
prayed to Crod to '^bless Montagu, now and 
always ! " 

And Beatrice and Mariana prayed to G-od to 
forgi^e him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE INFEEIOR SEX. 



To Genoa, — ^with its blue bay, ita hanging rose- 
gardens, its palaces of glory fiill of sculptured 
treasures and treasures of paintiiig, — Lady Diana 
took the two sisters. " Woman is woman's worst 
foe," has been said by a reviler of the sex ; and 
but for Myra Grey, Milly Nesdale, and Lady 
Eudocia, Beatrice's destiny might have been dif- 
ferent. I do not say better, but diflFerent. But if 
her guardian angel were contending with the 
evil spirity as in the Grerman fable, a better 
deputy on earth for angelic guardianship could 
not have been f ound, than that sweet matron who 
went by the familiär name of Dumpty. 
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Whatsoever intellectual companionship, ten- 
demess of cheering, unaffected practical piety, 
and ceaseless occupation, could do to comfort 
Beatrice back tx) self-esteem and forgetfulness of 
degradation, was done. Dumpty did not lock the 
pianos^ like the irate Marchioness. The ^^ evenings 
of long ago," when they were all happy atTenby, 
were resumed; and with a smfle of joy, Lady 
Diana read out the letter which told that^ later in 
the year, Helen and Maurice would be there, to 
sing; and talk^ and sail, and see sights with them ! 

** Maurice must be very hungry to see you, 
darling new motherl" — ^wrote Helen — "for he 
won't go any more shooting grouse on the hills^ 
but is bent on being a Tennysonian swallow, — 
*flying, flying South!' And then his happy 
mate will chirp into your ear one of those secrets 
which *little birds' proverbially know sooner 
and communicate more readily than any other 
creatures; for — ^I think half in love for you, and 
half for me — ^he wishes me to be with you when 
I am hcdchmg in my Tiest^ 
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And when Beatrice and Mariana spoke of tibieir 
being away before then, Lady Diana said smi- 
lingly, that she thought the Palazzetto was big 
enough to hold them all ; and if not, she would 
"have it stretched." 

And so they continued under that pleasant 
care ; in that heavenly sea-port of Italy ; mother- 
less, fatherless^ and forsaken, — but not forlom I 
And Dumpty wrote the only sharp letter she 
had ever written in her life, to the Marchioness ; 
rebuking her for " still slandering dear Beatrice ; " 
whom she had found fault with Dumpty for shel- 
tering» — "having been a nobody from the very 
first, and then a bad girl, and^ what was worse, a 
lace-cleaner in the Strand 1 " 

And the Marchioness was irate in her tum, 

« 

bat, dimly conscious that she would not '^ get the 
best of it" in any correspondence with this sister, 
contented herseif with abusing her to others; 
pointing with jewelled finger to her blotting-book 
as if it were ready to witness all she said, and 
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telling soine other fat comfortable friend what 
a letter Dumpty had written. 

" And really, you know, it isn'fc as if she hadn't 
had advantages, because she had — every bit the 
same as me and Eudocia; and yet you see 
here she is ! First she marries a doctor ; and 
then, as if that wasn't bad enough, she goes and 
takes in this girl ! Such a bold creature ! and 
quite improper; and stole all my lace that I 
bought of her, But I don't really think Dumpty 
thinks anything wrong. She talks in a way 
sometimes to make one's blood curdle ; about jus- 
tice, and her contempt of the world, and that, 
She 's really sometimes horrid ; like — like — Uke 
a radical member, she talks; and I told the 
Marquis so, and he said, * Why do you go to her ? ' 
And I said, ' Well, I don't want to — only we're 
sisters,' And he said, ' What's that got to do with 
it ? ' and I really thought it was very sensible of 
him, for Dumpty's quite too bad ; and she don't 
do herseif any good by it, for even when she's in 
England, I don't see her anywhere." 
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It could not be predicated of the Marchioness 

that ehe "wasn't seen anywhere.'* Wherever 
show^ procession, or fSte was held, — 

" At opera, park, assemblj, ball," — 

there, encrusted over with diamonds like an 
orange stuck füll of cloves at an old-fashioned 
Christmas party^ sat or stood the Marchioness. 
And there, all this season, shone that fair star, 
Sara Treheme, the Bride par excellence (there 
is always one pre-eminent), bearing her bridal 
honours, if not meekly, at least simply ; loving 
her handsome idol " with all her soul and with all 
her strength," and making ineffectual attempts to 
" be a little with dear Helen," who, like Dumpty, 
was not *^ Seen much anywhere," having married 
** a lawyer or something," as Dumpty had married 
a doctor or something ; and therefore not remain- 
ing among the idle "crfeme de la crfeme," but 
often forgotten — and often, not forgotten, but 
left out of the grandiose invitations, whose ices 
and whose wafers made part (a very small part) 
of the Marchionesg's " daily bread." 
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And Montagu Treheme also partook of those 
ices and those wafers ; and went among the " crßme 
de la creme," and " the grande monde," and the 
" elite," and the " gens comme il faut," and the 
" first circles of fashion," and was the glory and 
boast of them all. 

He was none the worse in the esümation of 
those who had heard his story. He sat at 
all the family dinners: he sauntered in and 
out of the most exclusive clubs; he danced 
at all the royal balls; he whispered pretty 
nothings into the ears of laughing ladies; he 
shook hands and walked home from the Senate of 
his country, arm-in-arm with honourable men« 
In all London there was but one man who dared 
treat Treheme coldly, or desired to do it ; and 
that was Maurice Lewellyn. But who cared 
(except his cüente) for that young barrister's 
opinion? The very few who evertroubled them- 
selves about distinct names and circumstances, 
always spoke of Montagu's forsaken love, bs 
'^ some girl of the name of Brooke, daughter of a 
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speculating bankrupt, sister to a boy who fired 
an air-gun or sometbing at the Queen's carriage ; 
don't you remember the story ? It was in all the 
papers at the time." 

For though the faults of women are vlsited as 
sins, the sins of men are not eyen vlsited as 
faults* 

If the court leally had the influence ascribed 
to it^ or if that influence really emanated from 
the throne — ^we, having a moral court, might 
find a beneficial efaange. But it is not so. From 
thne immemorial^-^from the days of Piers Gaves^ 
ton and Mortimer, tili our own more decent 
day,~the favour of the court has always depended 
on the favourites of the court. Men and women 
of inferior rank may make a lazy choice, — and in- 
stead of trusting their own judgment^ may 
Iprefet relying on hearsay and the prejudices of 
others ; but kings and queens Ttmat depend upon 
hearsay and the prejudices of others. And even 
free England is not free from such taint as I 
heard once made a boast of in lisbon, by a most 
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accomplished Portuguese nobleman ; namely, 
that he had betted a friend it would take him 
only from tibree to" seven months to reverse 
favourable intentions on the part of the crown 
to one of bis coUeagues — "and," said be, witb 
a smile, ** in five months I had won my bet I " 

There never was a greater theory of virtue than 
in George the Third's time. Proclamations were 
composed and read publicly against all sorts of 
vices. Yet there never was so much open wicked- 
ness in the higher ranks of life as during that 
virtue-preaching reign. And althongh since 
then, there are certain vices which are no longer 
the "fashion" in England, — ^gambling, drunk- 
enness, abductions, and duelling — once staple 
commodities for the catastrophes of novels and 
the scandalous romances of bygone society, — 
the day is not yet come, either for the higher 
or the lower classes in Great Britain, when that 
vice which consists in the base behaviour of a 
man to one of the opposite sex, is treated with 
any very marked severity. The poaching of a 
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hare or a pheasant is still occasionally punished 
with fiar greater rigour than the min of some 
despairing girl, or a savage assault on some 
miserable woman. No one expresses the least 
concem at a case like that which occurred a year 
or two since, when a father was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for the costs of an action for the 
seduction of his danghter, which he lost only on 
the plea that the girl was old enough to give her 
own consent to sin. As long as society can be 
comfortable with its Millys and its Marchionesses^ 
it cares little what becomes of the Beatrices. 

No doubt, like many corruptions, this levity has 
its origin in a sense of right. The general supe- 
riority of the male sex cannot be abrogated by a 
few weak and vicious examples ; and if there is 
one thing more deeply rooted in English law and 
English feeUng than another, it is the upholding 
of that male superiority both by edict and custom. 

In a book lately published, containing letters 
of great interest between the Duke of Wellington 
and the late Prince Consort respecting the 
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appointing of the latter as Gommander-in-Chief of 
the armj — which book was published by ezpress 
penaission of Her Majesty — the public generally 
wäre far les6 strack by the pübUcation of those 
letters«; by the justification of the Prince Consort ; 
by the revCTsal of his position from the day 
when Pamphlets were published with the title 
" Why is Prince Albert unpopulär ? '' — than with 
the prefetory matter by which the letters were 
introduced. What Struck EngUshmen most, and 
touched them most, was the admission of their 
widowed Queen that she was but a grieving 
woman. That ahe had loved and revered her 
husband. That, holding nominally the second 
place, her Boyal Consort had in fact held the 
first place, in that palace-home now desolate; 
and that England had been governed, — and well 
governed, — ^all these years^ Tiot by the heiress of 
the English throne, but by a Crerman prince. 

That the late Prince Consort deserved this de- 
votion and this abnegation of nominal power, no 
one can doubt who reads his lettera, or had the 
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happiness of knowing him. That he was the exact 
prototype of bis unde, when^ as Frince Leopold, 
he also was called to share the aiffectioiis^ and 
contribute to the safe guidance» of a female heir to 
these doioimons,« — ^no one can dispute who reads 
the flatterixig accounts giveo of Prince Leopold, 
at the time of his union with Princess Charlotte^ 
and after her lamented death. 

Ko praise of the late Prince Consort can exceed 
the praise then given to that other prince of Saxe- 
Goburg : nor can the most touching accounts of 
Her Majesty's affection and reverence for her late 
husband, go beyond the loving adoration of 
Princess Charlotte for his uncle. 

Both these princes had those gifte which com- 
mand affection and ensure respect. Lideed, they 
were singularly endowed with every advantage 
which men are supposed most to covet. Both were 
young and handsome ; Prince Albert younger even 
than his royal bride — ^Prince Leopold very little 
older« Both had that culüvation of the mind in 
general accomplishments which is oftener the lot 
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of German potentates than of our own. Both had 
the shrewd, patient, far-seeing intellect which is 
the most valuable species of intelligence in those 
who are called upon to attempt the govemment 
of other men ; and which has been so singularly 
manifested in King Leopold's management of the 
inferior kingdom he was destined to reign over 
after the tragic and untimely death of his English 
bride. That bride who — ^if life counted as we 
sometimes rashly count on it— would now be 
queen of these realms I 

Finally, both had that refraining prudence 
which, if it could not extinguish envy, at least 
neutralised attempts at rivalry : and both, above 
all, gave welcome examples to Englishmen of 
the preponderance of the male element, in a 
household however exalted; whether as exem- 
plified in the romantic love of the passionate 
girl, whose almost dying words were, "When 
shall I be well enough to comb Leopold's hair 1 " 
— or in the wail of the maturer matron, already 
parent to a tliird generation, — our own Queen 
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Victoria, — whose lament might almost be ren- 
dered by the words of the poet Moore, in bis 
" Loves of the Angels " — 

A bark at midnight sent alone 
To diift upon a moonless sea — 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon — 
Are like what I am without Theb ! 

The only defect in this natural feeHng of 
Englishmen — in this joy to see the father and the 
husband take bis due place, independent of ad- 
ventitious circumstances, is — that it has no per 
contra of sympathy where such a position is 
impossible. That the ready approval and admi- 
ration where " the task is easy and the bürden is 
light," — where, as in the case of the lamented 
prince, the male of the household is one whom it 
is next to impossible not to revere and love — has 
no balance-power of protection where the male of 
a household is contemptible and unworthy. 

That in short, in the efifort to sustain intact the 
natural authority of the masculine position, the 
worthiness of individual character becomes utterly 

YOL. III. N 
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unimportant : so that^ betrayal by the male in 
the matter of marriage, or the basest conduct on 
bis part afber marriage^ is so fiar treated as a 
venial ofifence in *' good society," that it neither 
bars a man's welcome there, nor bis employment 
in positions of autbority. And an unworthy 
woman who retains tbis nominal male protection, 
is more considered tban a wortby woman wbo is 
deprived of it, tbougb it may be patent to the 
wbole World, in tbe latter case, tbat tbe husband 
is one witb whom gentlemen would not willingly 
associate, and tbat tbe wife is blameless. 

A cbange may come bereafter in tbis view of 
moral and social tactics, as many otber reforming 
ebanges bave already come ; but meanwbile it is 
certain tbat tbe religion of ^ tbe Conrt, tbe Camp, 
tbe Grove," isratber tbe worsbip of "appearances," 
tban any streng and true upbolding of tbe dis- 
tinction between rigbt and wrong, just and 
unjnst, in aU relations between tbe sexe& 
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CHAPTEE X. 

BEATBICB KAXES A NEW ACQÜAINTANCE. 

While Milly, however, was living with her lord 
in the way which suited her and the world best ; 
and lovely Sara was moving like a rose-bud 
fresh gathered, among the faded or artificial 
flowers of fashion; and Lady Eudocia was 
mentally xeviewing, in a compact squadron^ the 
best matches of the day, — ^with a view to the pre- 
sentation of a third golden-haired beauty : while 
the Marchioness was struggUng with her cos- 
metics and her vanishiog '^ fraicheur^" and at- 
tributing the increasing dilapidations in her 
human tenendent^ to the ^^old-fashioned stupidity " 
of Benson^ and the maddening indifference of 

H2 
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Mademoiselle Schmidt; who would never even 
conflider from between her closed eyelids which 
" parure " suited best with the toilette of the par- 
ticular evening, but held the jewel-cases with the 
impassible rigidity of an Egyptian monolith: 
while Treheme was sauntering and shining in 
those *'circles" which he had never quite for- 
saken, even when the eddying current of his 
short-lived passion for Beatrice had bome him a 
little out of his course ; and while Helen Wolling- 
ham and Maurice 

Puisned the even tenonr of their waj, 

in a calmer region of happiness : it cannot be said 
that Beatrice was passing her time unpleasantly I 
With a moumful smile, the first day (remem- 
bering the fate of the drawings she had believed 
so excellent), and very serious enthusiasm during 
many succeeding weeks, — she set out with Mariana 
in the early momings to copy pictures in *the 
Genoese galleries. Her music, in like manner — 
after a few nervous broken-down evenings — came 
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again with all its welcome to her soul. Her 
readings (and in this she suffered least from the 
stings of memory — since Treherne, though he 
loved music, was bored to death with books) 
were resumed with all the added advantage of 
Sir Bertie's counsels, and Lady Diana's com- 
panionship. And with extreme and trembling 
joy she discovered one day, by a chance quo- 
tation of some verses, that Mr, Lewellyn (who, 
truth to say, was a somewhat peevish invalid) 
eonsidered her manner of reading and reciting 
the most agreeable he had ever heard: most 
women having, as he tartly assured her, "no 
vowels in their aiphabet," — and being utterly un- 
aware that, to shriek louder and louder to a 
half-deaf sick person, irritates tne tympanum of 
the ear without producing any greater distinct- 
ness of sound ; whereas the even modulation of the 
voice, and a very exact accentuation of syllables, 
sends the words on their destined way with half 
the effort, and ten times as much chance of 
success. 
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* 

Then Beatrice, enchanted to have found this 
one litÜe service she could render, — in gratitude to 
her benefactors read to Mr. Lewellyn night and 
day; in French, English, Italian, or Crerman. 
Nothing came amiss to her: nothing wearied 
her. And Mr. Lewellyn let her read on, as if 
she had been Professor Wheatstone's speaking 
machine, instead of a Kving creature needing 
air and rest. Perhaps it was the first time in 
Beatrice's life, that she had so battled with and 
conquered, her own sensations of what wonld be 
pleasant : for many a hot noon, and sultry even- 
ing, in the stove-heated room of the invalid — ^the 
blood beating in her temples, her throat, and her 
heart» almost to snflEbcation — obliged to pause 
now and then for a little quick pant of relief — 
and quitting the apartment generally with a 
racking headache, — she blessed her good fortune 
in being able to do something for Sir Bertie's 
brother ! Though she yeamed like a caged bird to 
be out on the cool terrace — under the orange 
trees — by the fall of cascades and fountains — or 
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with dreamy eyes looking over the deep blue sea 
— ^till the lights of evening shone in the distant 
fauäl of the port^ and crept like a garland of starry 
glory all round the deep semidrcle of the bay. 

She was rewarded by the increased love of 
those she desired to serve ; and by overhearing 
once, as she entered the room, the voice of 
Sir Bertie answering bis wife^s question whether 
bis brother had had any sleep that day ?— *^ No, 
he has had no sleep. That sweet unselfish girl 
has been reading to him the whole day — God 
bloss her for it ! It can*t be for long.'* 

But Beatrice had soon another temptation to 
desire more liberty from her self-imposed task-^ 
for one day, going with Mariana to yisit the 
Genoese Gralleries, she was standing raptin ad-^ 
miration before the famous portrait of the young 
Marquis BrignoH, apparently taking farewell 
under the window of bis love. She said, in a low 
eager tone — *'0h! is it not the most beautiful 
smile that ever was imagined ! *' and tuming as 
she thought to her sister — ^faced a stranger, 
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ötanding immediately behind her, looking at the 
same portrait. 

The rieh colour flushed in Beatrice*s cheek, 
and the trembling enthusiastic smile died round 
her Ups. Her eyes wandered round the room, 
seeking Mariana. 

The stranger spoke. " If you seek a lady, ap- 
parently English, dressed also like yourself, she 
has passed into the adjoining room." 

With a shy confused bow of thanks, Beatrice 
foUowed in the direction indicated. Her Impulse 
was to teil Mariana. " I was told where you were, 
by a foreigner, who spoke such perfect English, 
and who is himself so like the pictures ! " 

** What, aU the pictures ? " laughed Mariana. 

'^No — ^what I mean is, that he has that sort 
of countenance; so noble and sad! — ^not hand- 
some — not handsome at all," continued she, 
eagerly answering her sister's smile, " but with a 
very 'peculiar countenance — and the sweetest- 
toned voice I ever heard." 

No more was said ; and perhaps Beatrice would 
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have thought no more of the man so like the 
pictures, were it not that three dajs afterwards, — 
'when, at the end of one of her weary readings, 
she went out into the terraced garden to join Sir 
Bertie and Lady Diana, — she saw the very same 
gentleman conversing with her friends. 

As she came forward, to the gentle welcome of 
" At last, my poor reader ! '* from Lady Diana, he 
tumed towards her. She could not teil from his 
countenance whether he recoUected having seen 
her before. He made a grave stately bow while 
Lady Diana introduced him. "Beatrice, dear, 
let me present Count Ludovic Sforza, who has 
just retumed to Genoa; an old friend we are 
very glad to see." 

He spoke a few words about the beauty of the 
evening, and the hope that she " enjoyedthe un- 
English cHmate," and then tumed away and re- 
sumed his conversation with Sir Bertie, Walking 
with him slowly up and down the terrace ; taking 
no further notice of Beatrice. 

Presently Mariana came, and he was intro- 
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duced to her with much tbe same result. 
Soon after, he bid good evening, and left them, — 
Lady Diana warmly pressing bim not to forget 
that on acGount of their invalid they neoer went 
out, and all momings and all evenings he would 
find them at home. 

" I will come," he said ; *' but if meanwhile " — 
and he seemed to hesitate — "if your youngEnglish 
friends wonld like to see Villa Sforza, my mother 
and little Aurelia -will be there next week. I 
am only alone tili them" 

Beatrice foUowed him with her eyeg as he 
descended the marble steps, and passed under the 
pergola that led along the lower terrace. She 
thought him even less good-looking in the rieh 
warm light of evening, than in the veiled day- 
light of the gallery when they had first met. 
Slender almost to meagreness, sallow and sickly- 
looking. But something indescribable in the 
sadness of his look and the melody of his voice, 
again Struck her. Unutterably sad, ünutterably 
sweet. What had happened to him? Where 
had he come from ? 
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Beatrice was not doomed to romantic suspense, 
nor indeed to any su^ense at all ; for Lady Diana, 
looking also after bis receding figore with a 
kindly sigh of compassion, said, '^ To think, now, 
of that good and gracions creature, — ^full of the 
highest intelligence, and the very soul of honour, 
being forsaken for a gay French officer, the 
acquaintance of a month I " 

^ Who forsook him, dearest Lady Diana ? " 

*' His wife." 

«Ah! hehasawife?" 

«No« Sehad awife! She eloped suddenly 
with a very yoiing man who had come to them 
&om Bome with letters of introduction, and went 
to Paris. How he bore it, no one ever knew from 
hirriy for he never uttered her name again, even 
to his mother. She told me, however, that his 
despair mnst have been very great. Hewandered 
all night, night after night, in the beautiful gar- 
dens of his vüla, looking thinner and more 
wretched each succeeding day. One moming he 
gave ordere that a particular fountain, by which 
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she used to sit, should be fiUed up and planted 
over. Next day he told his mother, the old 
Marchesa, that he was going on a prolonged tour. 
He has been away these two years. While he 
was absent, news came of his wife's death. She 
caught cold at a masqued ball, and died of rapid 
inflammation of the lungs. She was a very beau- 
tif ul woman, but of very light conduct ; though 
he trusted her so entirely, that I believe tili the 
hour she left him, he had never had a moment's 
jealousy. I do pity him, going to that lonely 
home; however, his mother will join him." 

'* And his child ? ' Little Aurelia^^ he said ; is 
that his child ? " 

" Ah 1 he cannot bear the presence of his child ; 
she is very like her mother, and I think she is a 
positive pain, instead of any pleasure to him," said 
Lady Diana. And Beatrice gave a shivering sigh. 

Were there indeed parents in the world, 
however unhappy, who had no pleasure in their 
children ? Oh I if she had but her little Frank 
again ! Her little, pitying, coaxing Frank. If the 
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touch of his fragile fingers could once more be 
on her cheek as of old, and his large wandering 
eyes look with her on the blue bay of Genoa, life 
would not seem lonely, — though she also had been 
forsaken ! 
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LUDOVIC SFORZA.. 



She aUo had been forsaken. For a long time 
Beatrice persuaded herseif that this analogy in 
their destinies was the main, if not the sole, 
cause of the interest she took in Lady Diana 
Lewellyn's melancholy friend. For a long time, 
too, she feit rather afraid of him, in spite of the 
grave gentle manner, and the sweet and pleasant 
voice. He knew so much ; and was a little what 
the French call "exaltß" on many subjects, es- 
pecially on politics and international interests 
and enmities, and the characters and dispositions 
of kings and emperors and prominent men in the 
different European dynasties ; on all which topics 
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Beatrice was profoundly Ignorant, and could only 
Mßten with curiosity and wonder, to what appeared 
to her^ as she quaintly expressed it to Mariana, 
" living history." 

But politics were not his sole theme. No one 
she had ever met was more enthusiastic about 
poetry, literatnre, and the fine arts. His reading 
aloud had the charm for her, that hers apparently 
had for Mr Lewellyn ; though she was fain to be 
content with a very very mach smaller share of 
such pleasure : and often, — when she would have 
given her night's rest up cheerfully, could she have 
made the exchange, — she was compelled to sit 
through the warm bright evenings, suffocated and 
weary ; reading one book, and thinking of another ; 
thinking of the voice, and the sad dark eyes, 
of Ludovic Sforza. Eyes mysterious in their 
grave mournfol depth: that seemed to watch 
you and read your history, and yet told nothing 
of their own ; though they looked as if they had 
much to telL 

Often Beatrice feit awed and uneomfortabk 
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under those dreamy glances. She did not desire 
to attract his notice ; she desired, on the contrary, 
to escape. His presence had a sort of painful 
fascination in it : that was all. 

There were things, too, she did not like in 
him; could not like. His stem severe manner 
to little Aurelia was inexpressibly stränge and 
repugnant to Beatrice, when she had made ac- 
quaintance with that gentle little being, and with 
the cold stately Marchesa, her grandmother. She 
had never conceived such a comfortless home 
could exist, where nevertheless all the inmates 
loved each other. Fond and proud as the aged 
Marchesa evidently was of her son, there was a 
certain mutual . reticence in their manner. The 
gulf lay between them of a subjeet the dearest 
and most painful to both — which the one who 
stood most in need of consolation would never 
suflfer the other to approach : and which the one 
who longed to pour the balm of comforting 
words over that frozen heart, dared not approach 
without permission. 
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As to little Aurelia, the manner of both, to 
her, was as if she were in permanent disgrace ; 
as if she were being punished for something ; 
punished for being her mother's daughter. And 
the child was not like a child, but a pale, sor- 
rowful, easily-startled little maiden of some ten 
years old, awkward and shy, — as young creatures 
become who are never sure of their welcome. 

No one ever caressed her, or spoke playfully 
to her. She kissed the Marchesa's hand night 
and morning. She kissed her father's hand night 
and morning. The gravity in him which awed 
Beatrice, was severity with his child; and the 
child was timid with him to a fault. If she 
saw him coming, in the broad terrace walks with 
their white statues and glades of ilex trees, she 
withdrew into the shades alid vanished like a 
faun or dryad at the presence of man. She took 
to Beatrice with trembling wonder and love. 
She told her all her little dreams and hopes of 
life. She believed she was to be a nun, if her 
papa would permit it ; but it was not he, it was 

VOL. III. 
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her grandmother who wished it, She was con- 
tent to be a nun. She often prayed to the 
Madonna in church to be her firiend. She liked 
all pictnres of the Madonna, they looked so gentle. 
She liked to pray to them when she feit sorrowfül 
or a&aid. Afraid of what? Sorrowful about 
what? Aurelia could not say. She could not 
remember. But her papa seemed so difTerent, 
now her mamma was dead ; and nobody wonld talk 
about her. Her picture was in Aurelia's room ; 
wonld Beatrice Hke to see it? All other pictnres 
of her had been taken down and put away, 
" because they pained papa." She 'was buried far 
away, in France 1 

The degree to which Beatrice pitied little 
Aurelia — the yeaming of the heart of the child- 
less young mother to the motherless young child 
— cannot be told. Once she hoped the father 
was soffcening to it — once when, to her confusion, 
it was blended with a compliment to herseif. 
Something in their walk had pleased biin ; some 
bright creeper growing up the pedestal of a 
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statue, which he touched as he passed, saying — 
" There hangs one of nature's gaxlands." 

As he repassed, litde Aurelia, who had lingjßred 
behind, stood above him on the bank, and dropped 
the creeper, tied into a wreath, at his feet. He 
looked up, as it feil, at the pretty attitude of the 
slight little figure, the smile on the little tender 
face — "I really think grace must be catching: 
Aurelia has altered since she was with you," he 
Said. 

Beatrice blushed. She was not *' outspoken " 
with Ludovic Sforza ; but she nevertheless mur- 
mured — " Why do you let her be a£raid of her 
own father ? " 

He seemed about to answer, when the child 

came tripping towards them^ and smiling up in 

his face, said, " Won't you carry the garland home, 

papa?" His face clouded over; and with a 

muttered sentence, *' Ah, Heavens I how like your 

mother you contrive to look sometimes," — he put 

her from him, and continued his silent walk by 

Beatrice's side. The garland lay unheeded in the 

o 2 
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path behind them. The little girl stole round to 
the side of Beatrice and put her tiny band in hers, 
with a disappointed sigh. No one spoke^ tili they 
reached the door of the villa^ and then only a 
Word of farewell, — for Mariana and Lady Diana 
were already prepared to retum homewards. 

There was reproach in Beatrice's eyes, as she bid 
adieu, in spite of all her awe of Aurelia's father : 
and she bent and tenderly embraeed the little 
creature, so unloved and so desolate in the midst 
of her luxuriöus home. 

Yet since Beatrice had become a familiär visitor, 
with her sister and Lady Diana, to the old Mar- 
chesa, she had heard much good of Ludovic. The 
old lady in her own dignified and stately way 
narrated many an anecdote of bis unselfish nature^ 
of bis devotion to herseif in her early widowhood, 
and his feeling for all bis humbler fellow-creatures. 
Known to the poor and to the blind was that 
pleasant voice which Beatrice loved to hear read ; 
and tender and kindly he seemed to have been* 
all his life — except to little Aurelia I 
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Faulty or faultless, he grew to be the one thought 
of Beatrice's heart. When first she became con- 
scious that this was the case ; that she was, in 
common parlance, ** falling in love ^ with Ludovic 
Sforza, shame and dismay overpowered her; as it 
has overpowered many a good sincere heart con- 
scious of such change, when to love more than 
once had seemed impossible. But to Beatrice it 
seemed more than it can ever seem to others, that 
there was disgrace in such a change. 

Whatl was she no better, in fact, than false 
Montagu? Was she such a poor, weak, sinful 
creature that she could not live without the 
stormy excitement of a love-passion ? Was the 
sickening blank which Treheme's unworthiness 
had made in her heart, only to be fiUed by a re- 
newal of eager fancies and fond yearnings, instead 
of by good and holy thoughts, and worthy deeds, 
and religious aspirations, as she saw the time 
and heart fiUed of her sister Mariana ? 

Forbid it, Heaven, that she should fall so low 
as to love again ! 
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The first »haine of her life was undeserved. She 
hoped, she thought, in spite of much rashness and 
imprudence, it was undeserved ; but the second 
shame, of unasked lovingp, would be hers well 
eamed; hers by choice; hers becanse she was 
surely cast in the mould* of which light women 
were made. Bat she would resist it. No one 
ever should see ; no one ever should know what 
she feit; and the Grod who helps us against all 
temptations would lift away the evil from her 

mind» 

Poor Beatrice 1 If it was ill striving with her 
own passionate nature, it was yet more difficult 
&om the open evidences of hourly increasing 
regard on the part of the man she cotdd scarcely 
have shunned if she would, mnce he was the daily 
companion and welcome guest of her only friends. 
There seemed but one path now for Ludovic 
Sforza, the path that led to the Lewellyns' Palaz- 
zetto ; and but one occupation* And once— once 
he seemed cbl/moBt to speak of his past life and his 
wife to her : once, when they were sitting some- 
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what apart from the oihers, with ouly litÜe 
Atirelia standing by her &ther. 

"If you knew how miflerable I have been," he 
Said, " you would better understand what I feel 
about my poor child ; " and he pressed a sorrow- 
fdl kiss on Aurelia's forehead^ and nestled her 
for a moment to his bosom. ^^ But how shonld 
you know the great sorrows of life— you, in your 
happyyouth; in the bloom of expectant years! 
How should you even guess, how grief can poison 
though it does not kill ! how it sours all hope and 
all affection ! " 

Then he disengaged himseK &om the child's 
embrace;. and leaving her by Beatrice, walked 
from them and entered into conversation with Lady 
Diana and Sir Bertie ; and when they all miet in 
the eyening, his manner was oold and grave as ever. 
But Beatrioe strove for such cahn in vain. 
Her days passed in a langoid dream ; longing to 
comfort him; longing to be with him. The 
marvellous beauty of the early ItaUan summer — 
the scent of the orange flowers, the thickets of 
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white broom— the red clover and green vines— 
the almond and the apple-blossom — ^the ripple of 
fountains — ^the simshine on the broad basking 
walks — the bending of the slow cypresses in the 
warm perf ume-laden breeze — ^the rieh sunsets, and 
the yet richer moonlights — produeed in her a sort 
of intozication of the senses, such as is unknown to 
those whom the beauty of nature has less power to 
render, in Scriptural phraseology, **drunken, 
though not with wine." 

Her worst trial was soon to come. 
She had been sitting with little Aurelia in that 
room where, only, the portrait of that unhappy 
wif e and mother was permitted to hang. She had 
been giving Ludovic's daughter a lesson on the 
accordion : and all the time the light fingers of 
the child pressed out the faint harmony of the 
Sicilian mariner's hymn, — to which we sing our 
English hymns, unwitting of its origin, — she had 
kept her eyes fixed on the gay and sparkling 
portraiture of that poor sinner, now dead and 
entombed. 
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As the last notes of the hymn died away 
under the weak and tired little fingers, Beatrice 
rose, and bidding the child foUow her when ehe 
was ready, walked out on the terrace. 

The bright face of the pictnred wife was still 
in imagination before her eyes. With it rose up 
the sad grave countenance of that forsaken hus- 
band. Beatrice looked out across the walks and 
marble steps to the deep blue of the distant sea 
— ^thinking of him : thinking of her. This home 
— this lovely secure home — ^with that good heart 
for its master — how could she leave it? How 
could she leave the sunny terrace and cypress 
trees — ^the statues and white ums — the daily 
pleasance where she had a right to roam — ^the 
happy certain dwelling-place of which she was 
the mistress ? 

How could she leave hvm ? His proud, sickly, 
moumful countenance haunted her thoughts. 
How had he looked before he was ill and jaded 
and melancholy: when he hoped? when he 
loved? How could she abandon to loneliness 
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the fether of her child ? And that poor trembling 
child also— how could she forsake it ? 

Oh I if Beatrice had had such a home — a real 
home 1 if ehe had been beloved by that proud heart, 
and had been married to him — ^made bis by every 
law human and divine — ^would she have fbrsakai 
hiTYt ? Could there be more happiness on earth 
than all that was already within the grasp oi one 
who dwelt there as Marchesa Ludoyic Sforza ? 

She clasped her hands> wistfully, yeamingly, 
looking out and away to the blue bay of Grenoa ! 

Even as she gazed, between her and the blue 
distance rose the real presence of her vision — ^the 
slender stately form of Ludovic, BKs eyes rested 
on her fece. The painfol joyless smile she knew 
so well, wavered on his lips before speaking. 
" What a face of longing I " said he. ** What are 
you wishing? Wishing you were Italian? or 
wishing you were a bird, to fly back to England 
over the sea ? " 

But Beatrice did not answer. A burning blush, 
a bot beating at her heart, a bewildered conscious- 
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nesB as of guilty thoughts^ oppressed her. He 
also, some stränge emotion showed itself in his 
usually inipassive features. He drew nearer: 
he watched her face; then he retreated^ and 
gazed out over the sea^ mnrmuring something to 
himself^ of which she could only distinguish the 
word — " impossible 1 '* Then he tumed and said 
abruptly^ — in tones almost, as it seemed to Bea- 
trice^ of Irritation at her silence: — ^^You were 
regretting some one — some one in your native 
land!" 

" No," she said, eagerly and tremulously ; " no. 
— I was only thinking what — ^what a beautifiil 
home yours was I " 

She raised her eyes deprecatingly to his ; but 
they feil again. His coim^tenance, always pale^ 
seemed to have faded to marble while gazing on 
her crimjsoned passionate cheeks ; his Ups blanched 
as he spoke; his tone was litüe louder than a 
hoarse whisper — but his words thrilled through 
Beatrice's heart and brain ! 

^ Would you consent to make this your home 
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for ever ? Do not answer— do not answer now — 
I wish you to speak with my mother. Here is 
Aurelia 1 " 

That the little girl was there, and its father 
gone^ was the first distinct effort at consciousness 
of which Beatrice's bewildered mind was capable. 
He loved her, then. She was beloved. Oh 1 joy 
of life ! Oh, lovely home of Italy 1 

But the flash of rapture faded as it came. No^ 
the real watchword of her miserable destiny was 
the one he had murmured but a few minutes since. 
Impossible. 

As she re-entered the villa — slowly — drearily 
— ^with uncertain steps, Mariana met her. " The 
old Marchesa begs you will go to her apartment 
before you leave this, Beatrice." 

" Oh ! I cannot^ I cannot ; teil her,— I will come 
to-morrow," said the agitated girl; and calm 
Mariana looked at her with anxious tendemess. 
Beatrice needed the silence and quietudeof night 
to argue with herseif that vexed question, which 
however argued has ever but one real conscien- 
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tioTis Solution, — namely ''what it would be best 
to do." Sorely, sorely, was she tempted. Tempted 
by the wild passion of her heart to risk all and 
accept him: to marry — as Montagu had done. 
Tempted in the second place, to refuse him on 
some plausible ground ; to preserve his esteem ; 
to remain his ideal ; to be thought of with love 
and regret when she was gone ! Tempted in the 
third place, to own the wreck and ruin of her past, 
with wild pretestations of attachment for himself, 
and adjure him to love her still, in spite of all I 

But she was to meet his mother, She could 
not, she dared not, on the morrow, refuse that 
which it would seem he himself had appointed 
as the means of communicating her answer. 

The old Marchesa rose as she entered, and 
extended both hands to her ; gazing at her anx- 
iously and attentively, as if for the first time 
Beatrice's inner nature signified to her, and she 
would read her disposition in her looks. Was 
she kind and good and true ? Would she indeed 
console and make the dear son happy ? 
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The stately head bent with a grave kiss and a 
graver smile over the gorrowful youngbrow. ^^I 
See you look serious/' she said. ^' That is as I 
wish. The marriage ring is not a toy of triomph^ 
passed from one hand to another. It is the em- 
blem of soul for soul and heart for heart for ever ; 
or it is nothing I My son is gone away for tan 
days; he wished to give you time to think; to 
write perhaps to fiiends ; those who are with you 
here^ he hopes, wt)uld not oppose his wishes ; you 
know those wishes ; but you do not know " — and 
here a stränge beam of tendemess shone out like 
a glory over the grand hard old features, — " how 
I shall love any one who can restore to Ludovic 
that lost blessing, a happy home I " 

Then Beatrice knelt at the feet of the«mother 
of the man who loved her — ^the man she loved — 
and she prefaced what she had determined in her 
sleepless night to say, with these agitated words : 
" I am not what you think me 1 " 

With rapid sentences broken by conquered 
sobs, she explained all. No pure young English 
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girl, fresh to the hopes of life, — ^but a ruined 
creature, aforsakenparamour, a childless mother, 
knelt there that day ! " I teil you all — to show 
why I cannot marry your noble son 1 " 

As she spoke^ she raised her Streaming eyes and 
looked for pity in that listening face. But no 
pity was there I Amazement, — scom, — horror, — 
repugnance, — passed in dark wavering shades over 
the lofty brow and fixed attentive eyes. The 
Marchesa rose, — releasing herseif with a sort of 
shiver from the clasped embrace of her knees by 
Beatrice's arms, — looked at her for one pausing 
moment as if to assure herseif that all was real — 
and then^ exclaiming in a tone of the deepest 
anguish, *^ Ahi ! 'Figlio mio — sempre tradito I " 
without further notice or feurewell, she left the 
apartment. 

No — ^not for you, Beatrice, the safe and pleasant 
shelter of that maternal care I Not for you, the 
beautiful luxurious home to which you are wooed 
by its master I Not for you, the earnest love of 
an honourable heart, nor a religious claim to the 
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blessed protection of a faithfiil husband. Not for 
you any of this earthly good 1 Becanse you have 
been betrayed by a base man, — forsaken by an 
inconstant nature, — degraded with a degradation 
which reaches you only, — which never shall touch, 
no, not in the faintest approximation, the real 
misdoer in all these evil events, — ^the curse of the 
false decision is on your entire life I For you re- 
mains no comfortbutthesentence, "Gronjudgeth 
not as man judgeth." 

In ten days he was to be back again. In ten 

' days. Did Beatrice expect to see him after her 
confession to his mother ? No. She thought that 
all was over : and she had already striven — not 
utterly in vain — ^for that peace^ which comes 
strangely in the midst of our severest anguish 
when we feel that, whatever we may suffer, we 
have deceived betrayed and injured no fellow 

^ creature, — ^but have sacrificed self, and left the 
issues of all to that merciful Grod who has no 
pleasure in the grieving of His creatures, and 
who has expressly taught us that human pros- 
perity is no test of human deserts. 
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On the moming of the eleventh day, she was 
reading to Mr, Lewellyn (a task which the 
increasing debility and deafness of the invalid^ 
and the increasing sultrinessof the season^rendered 
daily more irksome), when the servant summoned 
her to speak with '' his excellency the Marquis 
Sforza^ who was waiting the Signora in the other 
apartment," 

Beatrice started to her feet, and looked wildly 
round. 

"Finish the chapter; finish the chapter, my 
dear Miss Brooke ; you see the gentleman almost 
every day ! besides, he has Diana and your good 
sister« Fray first finish the chapter^ and come 
back to me as soon as you can." 

Finish the chapter. Beatrice did so. She was 
slowly leaming that best of all the lessons taught 
to generous hearts by suffering : a larger sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of others^ and patience 
with the unjust exactions often made in such 
cases. 

When the chapter was finished, she passed from 

VOL. IIL p 
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the close sick Chamber vdth a sigh of physical 
relief ; down thebroad cool marble staircase, into 
the sbaded and delightful room mih its tessel- 
lated marble pairement, which wa» the ground- 
floor reception room of the Falazzetto. Her 
visitor was talking with Lady Diana, who passed 
through the long open window into the garden 
as Beatrice entered. He did not look so ill as on 
the last day she saw him. He met her with a 
proud, resolved, and kindly smile. 

" Beatrice Brooke," he said — " Beatrice — name 
dear to Italy ! — I have heard all that you told 
my mother ; I have heard also all that Lady Diana 
can teil me. What eise there may be, that you 
would wish to say to me, I am come to hear — ^but 
say to me first that you will yet be my wife — ^will 
be Aurelia' s mother ! Do not let us part on this 
fiction of a disgrace you never merited. That 
you have been betrayed, is a link the more 
between us! I also was betrayed* Come into 
that desolate home, and make it once more happy : 
be once more happy yourself ! Come I " 
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The " jDeA, vieni 1 " of the Huguenot's musical 
prayer, seemed to throb in Beatrice's listening 
ear and bewilder her senses. But she strove fbr 
quiet Speech. 

*'The home is not yet desolate where your 
mother is!" she said with a sigh. *'Does she 
know of your errand here this day ? " 

" Beatrice, my mother is proud : but she is just : 
she will learn to love you. What is the opinion 
to US, that is only founded on forms of thinking ? 
Are you in fdct degraded by that unhappy 
dream of the past ? Let the woman who feels 
that she has been a voluntary sinner — that her 
antecedents are such that she dare not pretend 
to be the wife of an honourable man — ^bear that 
Position unmurmuring. She is already married — 
to shame! That union is spiritual and sacra- 
mental: nothing can divorce her or set her at 
liberty to wed another. But with you, my be- 
loved, it was not so. Live — live ever among the 
good and purel Where they are, is your fit 
country and home, — ^wherever they may be found. 

p 2 
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That you are with these good^ these excellent 
friends — ^is it not a proof that none think you 
imworthy ? Come ! and prove whether you shall 
be respected — revered — ^beloved — and (added he 
in a tender voice after a pause)^ thanked for the 
creation of a better destiny." 

Beatrice locked her hand in the hand that 
clasped hers : she looked moumfully in that 
eager sorrowful face. " I have dreamed that this 
could be,*' she said, "but it cannot! Even before 
I saw your mother, — ^in the long long night after 
I had spoken with you in the garden, — ^I had re- 
solved. It is not because Mr. Treheme deceived 
me in pretending to marry me, that I should also 
act as if that mock marriage had never been. I 
believed I was his wife, as firmly as I believe 
there is a GodI While he lives, I never can 
become, I never ought to become, the wife of any 
other man. You cannot think, — even if I did 
not love you with an answering love, that the 
destiny you oflfer me is not a happy one. But 
even for your sake — and for Aurelia's sake — and 
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for your mother's sake, it is not fit that any one 
should point to Montagu and say of me, " She is 
a wife now — ^but there is the man with whom she 
also lived as a wife^ before she became Countess 
Ludovic Sforza ! " 

" It is, at least, better than what my destiny has 
been in my former marriage,"— said Ludovic bit- 
terly. " Will you not consult your sister ? Your 
firiend, Lady Diana? Will you not take time 
before you condemn me again to Isolation — 
before you take away the best hope I ever had — 
the hope to make you happy after such bitter 
woe!" 

The tears rushed into Beatrice's eyes. " No,'* 
she Said. ^^I can consult no one. This thing 
is between me and my Creator. If it pleases 
Him that I should ever see a way out of sorrow, 
He will show it me ; but I shall not find it by 
my own blind struggles after happiness. Let us 
speak no more of this hope. It will always be 
to me a proud and blessed remembrance that 
you thought me worthy to be your wife. Your 
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mother will perhaps think more kindly of me^ 
and let me Bee her again, when she leams that 
I was satisfied with that viflionaiy recollection, 
and forbore to make such happiness a reaUty." 

" Beatrice ! I cannot Uve unless you love me, 
unless you marry me I " 

Was that also a dream ? the stränge vehemence 

of those passionate words, &om that proud, grave 

man? 

All that night she heard them ; and on, throngh 

many a mpnotonous day^ the sweet reverberating 

echo thrilled her soul! Soimding throngh her 

own voice, reading in the sultry room ; soimding 

throngh the kindly words of true friends, — throngh 

the idle babble of casual visitors, — throngh the sigh 

of the wind in the cypresses and pines by night, 

and the ripple of the tideless waves kissing 

the shore by day. 

0hl voices of onr beloved ones, how com- 

forting is your remembrance even when un- 

heard, while Life can give your mnsic to us 

again I How bitter is your recalling, when the 
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everlasting silence of Death has fallen between 
US and your still receding echo, which fades and 
faints, ever more and more through the deso- 
late years, tili all is " still as the grave I " 
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CHAPTEK XII. 



MONTAGü A17D SARA. 



The death that was then threatened in the 
Order of bereavement, was one which had been 
often expected, and never looked to witli much 
concem. 

The Earl of Caerlaverock once more summoned 
bis relations to come to bim, on tbe plea of 
being mortally ill; and tbis time it was tme. 
He was not again to get over eitber bis fears or 
bis gout; tbis time tbe sentence was, as tbe 
Scotcb judges pbrase it, " spoken for doom." 

A most inconvenient old uncle ; dj^ng just at 
tbe most brilliant moment of a late London 
season ; during tbe acme of suniiy " breakfasts," 
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and races, and riding parties^ and river parties, 
and Greenwich dinners^ and Cremome gaÜierings, 
and illuminated gardens; and all the pleasures 
that were principally welcome to Montagu 
Treheme« He had not abated in the least the 
zeal with which he entered into them while yet 
he was a bachelor. But then, as he told Milly 
Nesdale, Sara was a stupid little thing ; a pretty 
creature certainly, but a stupid little thing at 
home ; and besides, she herseif liked every sort 
of gaiety — from a magnificent review of troops 
by Her Majesty, to croquet on the sunny lawn 
of a friend's garden. 

The idea of remaining at home a single even- 
ing, under any circumstances whatever, never 
occurred to either of the handsome young 
couple. In the rarest of all possible cases, 
namely, there being no positive ball or soiree 
to attend, Montagu went with a cigar in his 
mouth to the club (or elsewhere), and pretty 
Sara skipped out like a little eager hare in the 
moonlight, to some ** fiiend " or other ; to have 
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a Utile tea, and a great deal of gossip, in 
the very prettiest of demi-toilettee ; and skipped 
home agaln^ looking as bright and iiixfiBtigaed 
when dropping her glossy hair down for her 
sleepy maid to brush, previous to retiring to 
bed — SS ehe had looked when she had had it 
^' coiffe " for dinner. Glad to hear *' the news," 
when Montagn came out of his dressing-room ; 
— ^never caring mnch what the newB was — and 
never dreaming of qnestioning any account of 
his time with which he was pleased to fumish 
her. 

They were justly considered, therefore, a very 
happy couple, and Sara eonsidered herself a 
most happy wife. Kor could Montagn say he 
was an unhappy husband ; only he was ^' a litfcle 
bored when he was too much with Sara." 

He was very seriously bored at having to go to 
his uncle, and all the more that Lady Eadocia, 
— ^with a keen eye not only to the main chance, 
bnt all minor chances, and in the happy oon- 
sciousness of having always taken more pains to 
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keep on comfortable and intimate terms with 
Lord Caerlaverock than any of bis other nieces^ in- 
sisted on going ** with him and her darling Sara " 
to Venice. New it was bad enough to have ta go 
with darling Sara, — his bride of a Single snmmer, 
— but to have also to attend his fidgetfcy painted 
mother-in-law, her daughters, her dogs, and her 
maids, was 'really too genant — ^and Montagu cast 
about how he could evade the task, and escape 
from the society of his natural belongings. 

With a final twtrl to his chestnut moustache, 
as he sat considering in his easy chair, in the 
luxuriotiB dressing-room provided for him in ill- 
requited LadyEudocia's house — he rose and placed 
himself at the writing table ; saying, mentally, " I 
have hit upon a plan, if only that fellow Maurice 
Lewellyn will come off his stilts." Then he 
called from his luxurious dressing room to the 
luxurious bed-chamber. "Sara!" and lovely 
Sara fluttered in like a white pigeon, and settling 
by the table, waited his pleasure ; occupying the 
spare moment by pressing a tender little kiss. 
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with a murmuring sort of dove's coo, on the glossy 
curU of her husband's head. 

Treheme pa^sed bis arm lightly round her 
waist. 

" My pretty Sara," said Treheme, " Uncle Caer- 
laverock has written to say that he is dreadfiilly 

'* Oh 1 yes, I know. I was so sorry 1 " answered 
Sara, with radiant cheerfiilness. 

'* And we must all go to him immediately.'* 

** Yes — of course we must — ^and it will be very 
pleasant going to Venice again," smiled Sara; 
smoothing one of the chestnut curls round her 
finger. 

" But you know I always go in the yacht, and 
I have been thinking " — 

" Oh ! Montagu, how can you go in your yacht, 
it is such a slow wayl Suppose grand-uncle 
should die before you get there 1 " 

" Oh ! no, he's never half so ill as he thinks 
himself. Besides, it is not a slow way if there's 
a fair wind ; I shall be there time enough ; I shall 
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get round to Grenoa and cross overland to Venice. 
Now you know, my darling, you are always so very 
sea-sick; that I have been considering whether 
you had not better go with your mother." 

" Can't we all go together, Montagu ? " 

" Not in the yacht 1 We can't indeed. And 
besides; I cannot bear to think of your being ill, 
and tossed about in perhaps a great storm — 
thunder, and lightning, and all that sort of 
thing ! " 

"Ohl Montagu 1" 

** Well, my child, I don't mean a great danger- 
ous storm that's to wreck the yacht and send us 
all to kingdom come — butanasty tossing sea, bad 
for women, you know I men don't mind it. But 
the waves wet everything on board ; you wouldn't 
like that at all ? " 

« No 1 " sighed Sara. 

"Therefore I have been considering how to 
settle for the best for you; and what I have 
settled, if it can be managed, is this: you 
know Maurice and Helen are going; indeed 
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they were going afc all events to the Lewellyns at 
Genoa." 

*'Ah! Montagu, — ^you see Maurice don't go 
away by himself in a yacht, leaving Ms wife, 
as some fine husbands dol" and Sara pressed 
another kiss among the clustering curls of her 
oareless mate. 

" No — ^Helen's such a sickly weed of a woman, 
he's obliged always to be in attendance to see 
that she don't vanish away altogether ! I would 
not have such a wife for the world." This 
time it was Montagu who volunteered a compli- 
mentary kiss to the fresh pink rose bending over 
him. " So what I mean to do is, to put you all 
under Maurice's care ; and then you, and Helen, 
and miladi, will make it out comfortably, and go 
what the French call a petites joumäeSj and I'll 
pick you up at Genoa, and we'll go on together. 
Teil your mother we have consulted about it, and 
it's all settled. I'm going out now, but I shall 
be in to dinner." 

And pretty Sara,-— with a slight and harmless 
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inyersion of Montagu's sentence, which seemed 
to give her a more dignified married position 
in the coUoquy just ended, — ^told Lady Eudocia 
that Montagu ^^ had been Consulting with her 
what to arrange^ and they had both agreed, on 
aocount of her being so sea^^ick, and all that, 
that the best way was for Helen and Lady 
Eudocia and Sara, to make their way across 
the Continent, as they best might, — for that 
Montagu was going in his yacht. 

Lady Eudocia's handsome face looked very 
hard and grim; but she said nothing, wisely 
considering that Sara would in no way iur 
fluence her husband or change his mind, while 
she would be sure to repeat to him every 
syllable her mother uttered. 

Montagu meanwhile proceeded to his club, 
where he made two or three copies of his intended 
note to Maurice Lewellyn; a pracüce peculiar 
to men who have a difficulty in expresaing 
what they mean; and men who are undecided 
how best to express what they don't mean. 
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When he had satisfied himself with the com- 
position, it ran thus : — 

"My deab Maubice, 

" It ia a good while since you and I had any 
correspondence ; and I am sure I should not trouble 
you now, if I did not write rather on Sara's 
account and Lady Eudocia's, than my own. I 
nnderstand you and Helen had made all your 
arrangements for going to Grenoa, even before 
we received my uncle's usual autumnal circular, 
stating, that his immediate death is to be ap- 
prehended. 

" I intend, myself, to go by sea, — ^both because 
I can't trust my men to take the yacht round 
without the master, who is at Naples^ and be- 
cause my health really requires a change and 
sea air. My ehest has been bad lately, and 
I'm told I've a touch of my mother's malady, 
and I don't want to leave Sara a widow, if I 
can help it. She would make a very helpless 
' unprotected female.' Now my object in writing 



1 
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is to know whether you'll join parties^ so that 

Sara and Lady Eudocia might have the ad- 

vantage of your protection. Sara, especially, 

is like a child about managing for herseif. 

" I know we have been on bad tenns the last 

year or two — but, on calm reflection, you will, 

I think, see some fault of your own in it; for 

you really have no right to set up as judge in 

my affairs, nor can you possibly teil either what 

my temptations were, or what sort of person 

B. B. was, in the most intimate relation which 

can subsist between man and woman. But 

whether I am to blame (to the extent you think) 

or not — ^the thing is over and done, and can't 

be undone ; and, what's more, we are brothers ; 

and for the sake of the women of our femily, 

I really don't see how you are to go on cutting 

a feUow all your life because you think he was 

immoral in his bachelor days. Many a man has 

done worse, and no one taken the least notice of 

it, in the way of disapprobation. 

" In the World we live in, how many think they 
VOL. ui. Q 
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really do very haadsomely if they provide (as 
I waated to do) for the person they knew ! 

'* B. B. happens to be of a peculiar disposition, 
and therefore nothing wcait as usual; howeyer, 
even sbe, I am assured, has bow recovered her 
dbeerfulness ; and as her story is quite unknown, 
I trust she may yet Bettle comfortably in life. 
At all events, Sara has never offended you, and, 
as I toLd you in the commenoement, ahe is the 
person most concemed in this note; as, if you 
persist in yonr hoff with me, of oourse they'll 
have to go alone. I would have made ha: 
wAte and ask you herseif, — only she's such a 
child, tiiat she makes quite a task of any letter, 
and I should have had to sit oyer her all the 
tfane, so I thought I might as well let bygones be 
bygones, and write to you myself. I have done 
what I could for her^ in applying to you and her 
aister ; — and if you don't all go together, I sup- 
pose you will at all events £all in somewheare 
with each other before Sara aad I meet .again. 

" Yours truly, 

"MoNTAau Trehbbnb." 
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Maurice had no secrets from bis wife. He 
showed her tiie letter. " Poor Sara ! " die sigiieid : 
*'poor dear Sara, what a fate hers will be 1^" 

Trebeme had a hot twinge of doubt^ in spite 
of his devil-may-care style of writkig, whether 
Lewellyn would answer him at all. A flush rose 
to his äir forebead -when the reply was put into 
his hands. It was cold, haughty, guarded^ but 
stül it was a reply. The youug barrister re£ased 
to enter into the discussion of any oÖier tc^c 
whatever, tili Montagu accounted in some satis- 
faetory manner for his süence, at the time of 
Beatrice's troubles^ when the long explanation was 
sent him by Lewellyn, of her wretched position. 

Montagu called upon Helen: he gave her 
his ^'rnost sacred word of honour," and was 
" ready to take any other oath Maurice pleased," 
that he had never received such a letter ; never 
even heard of it; and that nothing oould be 
more vague even now, than his knowledge of 
that ** imfortunate period." It was "a subject 
extremely painfid to him ; and he had therefore 

Q2 
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avoided much inquiry, as under the circum- 
stances it could do no possible good." 

Maurice Lewellyn received this Information 
with surprise. For a few minutes he appeared 
lost in thonght; then he indicted a brief note tx) 
Mr. Grey, which, — ^though he did not make so 
many copies of it as his caiculating cousin^ — ^he 
sent in duplicate to Busseil Square and Lincoln's 
Inn. The contents made the family solicitor 
extremely graye. 

Duplicate. 

" Mt deak Sib, 

"At the time I communicated with you 
respecting my discovery of the position of Miss 
Beatrice Brooke, I made a like communicaüon 
to Mr. Montagu Treheme; which letter, not 
knowing his address, I enclosed to you for the 
express purpose of being transmitted to him. I 
have his solemn assurance that it was never re- 
ceived. As I took it myself to your house, and 
gave it myself into the hands of your servant, I 
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am at a loss to account for its non-delivery ; and 
as written Communications are unsatisfactory, I 
have taken the liberty of appointing my cousin 
to meet me at your private residence on Sunday 
at two o' clock (a day and hour when I know we 
shall least intrude on your valuable time), that 
this matter may be cleared up in the presence of 
all parties. 

" I am &c. 

" Maurice Lbwelltn." 

The ivory dagger slid its smooth tongue under 
the envelope addressed in the well known band* 
writing, as soon as it arrived in Sussell Square^ 
and a cunning smile played over the languid 
features of Mrs. Myra Grey as she opened the 
note within. But she did not smile as she read 
it. The extreme of terror and perplexity was 
visible in the abject stare with which she gazed 
around her, as with trembling fingers she refolded 
the paper and replaced it in the cover. She 
continued to stare at it, as though it had been a 
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■ 

cobra capello. Sunday; and this was Friday! 
Sunday — at two. It was the day Mr. Grey always 
Innched while bis children were dining. Impos- 
sible to pat off the interview. What was to be 
done? 

She beard her bnsband's foot upon the stair : 
she dashed some eau de cologne on her handker- 
chiefy applied it to her forehead^ and leaned back 
in a cavseusCy apparently suffering from one of 
those bad nervons headaches among a group of 
which she took sanctuary from all family storms. 

But Mr. Grrey was in no humour for headaches. 
He had in bis band (ah I how well those gleazning 
Hindoo eyes percdved it from their dark comer,) 
the duplicate of Lewellyn's letter. 

He did not speak to her — ^he rang the bell, and 
stood looking stemly towards the door. A dread* 
ful snspi€Äon had crossed bis mind. On more 
than one occasion he had been compelled, on 
evidence the most convincing, to distntst bis 
wife ; on more than one occasion the involnntary 
betrayal, in some trivial way (for in important 
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points Mrs. Myra was always on her gttard), of 
her knowledge of facts which she could only 
haye leamed by pemsing his confidential corre- 
spondence, had disturbed and axmoyed him. He 
somehow thought — and his mind was too aeote 
not to hit somewhere near th« mark — ^that 
'' among that mesa of women " including Eudocia^ 
Milly, Myra, and the MarcMoness^ his wif e had 
been persuaded to tamper with secrets affecüng 
the destiny of Treheme. Never had her " grämte 
man " looked at her with such an uncomfortable 
expression of anger. 

The bell was anawered. 

'^ Why are letters directed to me, and deÜTered 
here, not ghren to me, sirrah?'' he said to the 
alarmed servant. 

<<They are, sir, always.; unlesa missns takes 
them to give you." 

^^ When Mr. Lewellyn called here last summer 
with a special and immediate letter for me, why 
did you not give it ? What did you do with 
it?'' 
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The servant looked from his master to his 
mistress, and back to his master. He was 
really puzzled, and Mr. Grrey saw that he was. 
So did Mrs. Myra, and it gave her breathing 
time. 

*^ So many of yonr letters are special and im- 
mediate, Sir," the man said deprecatingly. 
Mrs. Myra recovered, and spoke. 
*'If you mean a note Mr. Lewellyn brought 
here in a great hurry, I forwarded it. I am so 
Borry I forgot to teil you." 
There was a second's pause. 
" You may go," Mr. Grey said, and the door 
closed on the servant. The solicitor tumed 
sharply to his wife ; but that Indian Daliiah made 
haste to be the first to speak. 

" How could you, Mr. Grrey — ^how covld you 
call up the man-servant and question him in that 
sort of way, without first asking me about the 
letters ? It really is not right 1 What has hap- 
pened about that particular letter to put you out 
so?" 
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^* What did you do with that letter ? " persisted 
Mr. Grey, with stem directness. 

" How could I know it was business, when he 
brought it here instead of sending to your Cham- 
bers ? " whimpered Mrs. Myra ; " I opened it be- 
cause they said there was great hurry — and I did 
as Mr. Lewellyn asked. I forwarded the enclosure ; 
I could not know it was important." 

For a Single instant that clever legal mind 
doubted, and gave her the benefit of the doubt. 
Then flashed across his brain the reflection that 
she must at least have guessed it was important ; 
since she knew of the discovery of Beatrice, and 
the preyious alienation between the fashionable 
and unfashionable cousins. She must have 
guessed that it could only be about Beatrice! 
No sooner had that electric flash been feit, than 
another foUowed like forked lightning. 

" How did you know Mr. Treheme's address ? 
It was revealed to no soul but me." 

Mrs. Myra had known it ; had telegraphed to it ; 
all owing to the ivory dagger. She faltered visibly. 
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^^ You really speak to me in such a tone, that 
I scarcely know whai I am saying/' she pleaded 
in an ill-used Toice. '^ I directed it to the cdre 
of the Earl of Gaärlaverock at Yenice. I thoiight 
Mr. Treheme was there — and he did come, you 
know, afterwards»" 

Batffled^ not saüsfied. Far from sadisfied.: 

^^Well, we shall see on Sunday; wheir^ as 
Mr. Lewellyn says, ' this matter will be cleaied 
up in the presence of aU paities.' " Then tosn- 
injf fiercely towards her, he said, — ^ Oo away 1 
Gro to your room." 

She crept round the oauaemep and mstled out 
of thiit angry presence, looking stealthily back at 
her husband ; who went to the window and ßwag 
it open with an irritated sigh, — tonnented by that 
evil atmospheire of artifidal se^orts and artificxal 
Statements» 

No longer rampant, but coiled and ereet; her 
serpent eyes gUtt^ring with eager fixe, Mrs. Myra 
stood, when she. reached that comfortable up- 
stairs^ bondoir to which she had been (Mcected 
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to mthdraw. Oh ! what a tone of command he 
was beginning, within the last year or two, to 
take with her I With her, whom he had wooed 
in such humble guise, as though she had been 
an Indian princessl What would become of 
her? 

"Gro awayl G-o to your room." Could the 
day ever dawn wh^i he wonld say, *'go away ! " 
without adding to your room? Was the sur- 
prising event within the ränge of possibilities, 
that Mrs. Myra should be tumed out of doors 
by the man whom she always assxmied to have 
wedded as a &vour? She thought it might 
come to that. She knew him. Of all the ^^in- 
compatibilides " sopposed to divido those who 
are everlastingly united, the incompatibility of 
honest and dishonest, firank and dissimnlating, 
makes the widest gulf. What wonld happen 
to her if she were now caught in her own teils? 
What wonld he do, if he ever found her ont ? 
What conld he do ? 

FoUyl what a loss of time to be stonding 
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thinking what lie woiüd do, — if ! The matter to 
consider was what «Ae woiüd do, to prevent the if. 
To prevent the ** if," she wrote a hurried anxious 
note to Milly. 

*'If ever you feit for me either aflfection or 
gratitude, my dear child," she wrote — (Milly 
liked to be called "dear child,") "help me 
now! 

*' A letter has miscarried, which it seems con- 
cemed Montagu Treheme, and should have been 
forwarded by Mr. Grey. You have still much 
influence over Mr. Treheme, — and always will 
have, you are so much cleverer than any other 
woman he ever knew, or is likely to know, if he 
lives to the age of Methuselah ! 

" Gret him only to say that he is not sure, — ^in 
the hurry of the wedding, and all that, — that he 
received and opened all letters lying for him at 
Venice when he arrived at Lord Caerlaverock's, 
and I wül be etemally thankful to you. All I 
want is time. See him before Sunday. There 
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is to be some explanation here about it on that 
day, and Grrey is so angry ! 

" Your ever affectionate aunt, 

"Mtka Grey." 

But Milly had not forgotten how she was " kept 
in the dark " when affectionate Aunt Myra was 
plotting with Lady Eudocia for the marriage of 
pretty Sara. She read the note, and tossed it 
from her with a gay sarcastic smile ; and then she 
scribbled one of her rapid little notes in answer^ 
and darted out her little tongue to wet the cypher 
on the envelope, as though she were fulfilling the 
teaching of Shakespeare's lines — and practising 
how to 

Poison in jest 

This was Milly's note, in answer to that dis- 
tressed appeal. 

" Dearest Aunt Myra, — ^I do know the meaning 
of 'a Utter hos miacarriedy which has passed 
through your hands, though I don't know what 
my influence may still be over Mr. Treheme, 
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and do not mean to try. I will neiÜier send for 
him to do your bidding^ nor teil him, if we ineet 
accidentally. Had you taken me into your con- 
fidence last aummer, perhaps I should better 
understand the cause of your present anxieties. 
'' Wifihing you well through thexu, I am ever, 

^ Your affeciionate niece, 

When Myra read this note^ ehe tranUed with 
nungled fear and rage. 

She had petitioned, she had coaxed, ehe had 
flattered. She would alter her tone ; for after all, 
wa8 not Milly " in her power ? " 

Milly was surely in her power. She had assisted 
her into, and out of, all her numerous daring ad- 
yentures. She had forwarded (or kept back) all 
she had ever wished, of dangerous correspondence. 
She had received Milly, and any guest Milly 
desired to entertain, at all hours — and always 
remembered some pressing engagement of her 
own, which prevented her &om being a *'tiers 
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importun." She knew enough to ^wreck twenty 
Lady Nesdales, aaid hurl them firom the throne of 
their homes into ditehesof dazknesB. 

Ay ! Eut not enoii^ to dethrone Milly. Milly, 
no one could dethrone. Milly was &r beyond 
the mark of women who are in anjbody's ''power." 

If she had smiled sarcastically over her aunt's 
first anxious communication^ she positively lau^ed 
a little demon laugh over the second ; for Aunt 
Myra, in her wrath, had become dlmvost frantic, — 
and threatened ! 

"Bewarel" she said, — ^ii you refiise me in 
this hour of my need ; for so surely as you do 
refiise^ — so surely will I let your fool of a husband 
know, the sort of wife you have been^ and are^ to 
him. No one is better able to enlighten him 
thim I am, thank heaven. But I ojETer you the 
alternative. If you don't choose to ask your 
former lover any favoiu'^ — or fear that he may not 
grant one to your asking^ — (for the life of her, 
Myra oould not resist that sting,) — then at least 
do this for me : — 
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''Send for him exactly at half-past one, and 

detain him tili three, or as mach later as you can. 

He is never very heedfiil of punctuality, and I am 

certain Lewellyn won't wait for him. Tide me 

over the difficult hour, and I will still stand your 

friend. It did not use to be an obnoxious request 

to keep Treheme with you for any number of 

hours. 

" Mtba Grbt." 

Änother note put Aunt Myra entirely out of 
suspenso : for Milly wrote — 

*' Do your best and your worst ; I defy you, and 
I defy every one eise (for I have heard this 
threat before) 1 My husband is, as you say, a fool ; 
but I have carefuUy acted up to the precept laid 
down by a wise old dowager, matched in much 
the same way, — ' If your husband be a fool, take 
care that he is your fool.' 

" I could not help laughing at the picture yöü 
draw. I think I see you confessing your share pf 
all the past to him, while you are explaining 
' what sort of wife I have been, andam'I ' Poor 
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Nesdale! poor darling ill-used husbandl And 
naugkty, naughtt Aunt Myra, to draw your 
poor little inexperienced niece into sin, — ^instead 
of keeping her out of it I 

" As to Mr. Treherne, it is true, as you say, that 
I was formerly very glad to see him for my own 
pleasure, — and depend upon it I will never see 
him for any body eise's. 

" Mtlly N." 
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CHAPTER xnr. 

HOW TO EEEP THE SABBATE. 

The fatal Sunday moming dawned in pleasant 
sunshine. Treheme was somehow irresistibly re- 
mindedof the Sunday when Beatrice was forsaken 
by Hm, How in love he had been with that girl ! 
How completely he had got over itl What a 
mercy it was, after all, that he had Tiot been married 
to her, for he certainly was as near as any man 
ever was, to wrecking his own destiny ! 

Now, all was smooth and right Sara, to be sure, 
was very inferior in some things ; but she did well 
enough ; those sort of women made the best sort 
of wives, and gave no trouble. What if his uncle 
really were to die this time ! It would be an im- 
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mense rdi^ to hare a home of his own. He 
hated the botherof living at hia moth^-in*law'i3. 

Well ! all was ready, and he wasoff by Plymouth 
f&g the Mediterranean, this vBry Simday aftenuxm. 
Only fiist he rnnst go and meet Maiuiee at Mr. 
Orey'fl^ and leam abont this cursed letter. Inso- 
lent int^ering fellow, Maurice! bnt he might sa 
well humonr him, and let him take Sara and 
Lady EudcNäa off his hands. In fiact^ he considered 
it a thing setÜed ; for^ after all^ whoerer had got 
the missing letfcar, he had never seen a lin« of it. 
His conseienee was cle.ar of that, ät aU events« 

Just as Treheme was leaving home for BusseU 
Square, he was accosted by a servant, with *^ Lady 
Nesdale's compliments, and her Ladyship wiahed 
to see him on very particular budness, — on exr 
ceedingly particular business ; and hoped he wonld 
aUow no engagement whatever to prev^ait her 
haying that pleasffire." 

Now,r— what had happened ? Was it poflsiWe 
that Nesdale and his wife had quarrelled ? Wa» 
she going to draw him into it ? 

B 2 
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Well, €hey couldn't unmaxry him, and the scan- 
dal woiüd do her more barm than it could possibly 
do him; that was one comfort. She must see 
that, and be anxious to avoid it. But he could not 
refose to obey her summons ; so, giving the servant 
^^his compliments, and he would call imme- 
diately," he went in the opposite direction from bis 
appointment. *'I suppose that fellow Grrey can 
wait half an hour," was bis sole reflection with 
regard to that genÜeman. 

"That fellow Grey" had walked in stem 
süence to church with bis elder cbildren. He 
had sat throngb their dinner in stem silence, 
without eating bis luncheon. The dinner-tbings 
were still on the table, when, punctual to a 
moment, Maurice Lewellyn was announced. He 
shook hands with Mr. Grey, and bowed to the 
wife, whose sinister eyes avoided bis. She wore 
a little rouge, and had also put on a plaintive 
ill-used expression, but her manner was calm and 
assured. 

"Mrs. Grey says, my dear Sir, that your letter 
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was forwarded by her to Lord Caerlaverock's 
address in Venice. She thinks that it may be 
still lying there." 

"Or among your cousin's own papers, — un- 
opened, — Mr. Montagu Treheme is so very care- 
less ; and bis occupations there were so very ab- 
sorbing." 

Mrs. Myra spoke with something between a 
smile and a sneer. Maurice looked her steadily 
in the face. No language could have said more 
plainly than his eyes — " Did you steal that letter 
for some purpose of your own ? " 

He remained silent ; Mr. Grey grew restless ; 
wondered Montagu did not come ; looked at 
his watch; looked from the front Windows into 
the dull Square. 

Then he said, " If you will excuse me, I will 
go and get Lord Caerlaverock's letters at that 
time ; he may mention having had a packet for 
Mr. Treheme." 

Mrs. Myra and Lewellyn were left alone. The 
silence was awkward. She busied herseif cutting 
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a sponge cake, and re-arxanging Übe artieles. <m 
the table« 

"Won't you take luncheon, Mr. Lewellyn?" 
she Baid in a soft hmnble voice* *'I don't 
like to xing for the servant jiast as we haye met 
for business ; bnt let me help you mysell" 

Maurice shook bis bead negatively. 

^^Take at least a glass o{ wine — ^let me mix 
y<m some sberry and Seltzer water«" 

He bowed, and stretebed out bis band for 
tbe' tombler, — stniggüng for at least some out- 
ward courtesy to tbis cunniag and cormpt 
wonum. Sbe fiUed it; and mored slowly away. 

Mr. Qrey's youi^st boy burst merrily into 
tbe room. ** I say, papa — wbere's papa ? An't 
be Coming out, tbis fine Sunday ? " 

Tben seeing tbe guest^ be came up smiUngly, 
and Said, ^^ Give me some of your wine for a tieat." 

" May you ? " said Maurice. 

^'Ob! yes, papa gave me some last Sunday, 
for a treat." 

Maurice beld tbe glass to tbe ebild's lips. 
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31r8. Myra Grrey was Bettling some flowers on the 
mantel-piece : she heard the boy's last words. 

** Grave you what ? " shß said, turning tawards 
them : then she darted forward, and exclaimiffig 
'* Oh ! my Grod ! " she vehemently seized the child 
by both arms and drew him back from Lewellyiu 

^'I beg yoür pardon," she said, witii a starange 
smile, "bnt.my children never taste wine." 

" Oh Mamma — ^last Suaday " — 

^ Come away^ you are a naughty riotous boy, 
and must go up stairs." She led the child away ; 
as she opened the door Lewellyn heard her say, 
" Did you swallow any of it ? Spit I spit out upon 
the door-rug." 

And the child said^ ^^ La I Mamma^ I hadn't 
even got my Ups to the glass when you puUed 
me away." 

Lewellyn had a small travelling flask in his 
pocket, which he had purchased the preceding 
day. He unscrewed the stopper, and poured the 
Contents of the tumbler carefully into it. 

The rustle of Mrs. Myra's silk robe^ slid snake- 
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like down the stairs, and stole over the carpet. She 

rejoined him. 

Lewellyn had not moved from his place ; the 

glass was empty. He saw her eyes glance towards 

it; slowly, stealthily, and revert again to some 

nearer object. Then she busied herseif with the 

half-arranged flowers on the mantel-piece. They 

were white roses. As Maurice suddenly looked 

up from his reverie, he saw her face peering at 

him *in the 'mirror ; rouged, and haggard^ and 

treacherous; forming a stränge contrast to the 

purity and freshness of the white roses — those 

flowers that Beatrice had so loved ! 

He thought of Beatrice, and sighed. Mrs. 
Myra gave a slight start. She came and sat 
down by him again. Presently Mr. Grrey's voice 
called her — "Myra! ask Mr, Lewellyn if he 
woTild object to stepping into my study, instead 
of my Coming up stairs with the papers." 

They went down together, step by step. As they 
went in, Mrs. Grey said, " May I also stay here 
tili Mr. Treheme comes ? or do you think he can 
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have any reason for not coming ? Do you think 
he will come at all, it is so late ? " 

Again Maurice eyed her steadily. '* Has she 
prevented him in some way from keeping this 
appointment," — thought he, " or can they both be 
acting in concert ? Montagu is so base ! " 

He took his hat with this last reflection, and 
shook Mr. Grey by the hand. " We have given 
Montagu law enough, Mr. Grey : if he does not 
think it worth his while to come, this matter 
concems him more nearly than it does me." 

Mr. Grey took his hat also; "AUow me to 
accompany you," he said ; and as they left the house 
he added, "I am. half convinced your cousin 
never had that letter." 

And Lewellyn sighed, and answered as they 
walked on — "Ihopenot. I think not .Buthis 
whole [conduct is an enigma to all honourable 
men." 

As they turned the comer of an adjacent street, 
Montagu arrived. Mrs. Myra was still in the 
study : closing her husband's desk with a duplicate 
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pass-key. She lingered only a mhmte afber she 
heard the knock — a minute to suryeytheposition 
of the letters and papers. Had she left everything 
80 as to make it appear that nothing had been 
meddled with ? 

Then she went np stairs. Montagu was Stand- 
ing by the luncheon table. Anger spafkled in 
bis eyes ; a half-drained goblet was in bis band. 

"If you tbink" — ^he burstout — "tbat the in- 
fernal trick you have played me will answer 
to 70^9 7<>u ^^ mistaken ! It was you who de- 
tained that letter." 

Sixe tried to pacify bim : she tiied to put it in 
a ligbt fayourable for bimself^ that a letter wbicb 
migbt have persuaded bim in a moment of weak- 
ness to marry Beatrice afber all, had been kept 
from hinu But Montagu would not be pacified. 
He needed bis justification so £Btr, in bis cousin's 
eyes, because be wanted bis cousin's Services. 
He stormed, reproacbed, and finally, draining the 
remainder of the contents of bis goblet, he said 
passioiiately, ^' You shaUnever see nie here again : 
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J ^rall never set foot in your boose agaiii^ — ^ao help 
me Heaven ! " 

Mrs. Mjia did not answer. Her eyes were 
liveted iip<»i the glass in bis band. Her coun- 
tenanoe aasnmed a stränge expression of nungled 
defianoe and terror. As be tumed aiigrily firom 
bear, and ran downstairs witbthe Ugfat quick step 
tibat was babitual to bim, sbe passed ber band- 
kar^ef, dipped in water, over ber own fordiead 
with A sligbt sbudder. 

^^BoxhI" sbe Said in a sort of &igbtened 
wbisper, — " Both I Wbat sball I do 1 " 

Tben, rising once more^ — witb a gbastly üuce^ 
— die prooeeded oarefully to riiace the goblet 
out of wbioh be bad drunk, tbe glass wbiob 
Mauiioe bad used, aaad tbe small decanter that 
stood by tbem« 

Over and over again sbe rinoed and purified ; 
and tben, taking tbe water away in a. cbina 
bowl, sbe poured it over tbe alreadyparcbed and 
faded mignonette in tbe long boxes oq tbe baloony. 
Sbe rang tbe bell for tbe serramt ; desized bim 
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to clear away the luncheon things ; and with a 
slow Step ascended to her own little sitting-room, 
went in, and quietly shut the door. There 
was stillness in the house. She was conscious 
of merely considering what o'clock it was. It 
must haye been rather more than half-past three. 
The calm Sabbath bells had just eeased ringing 
for the aftemoon service. The broad sunshine 
lay athwart the carpet. A eouple of stray butter- 
flies gyrated into the room and out again, over 
some tall white lilies standing in süperb Indian 
China vases of a deep blood-coloured red. 

The bright silence seemed very stränge to 
Mrs. Myra Grrey. Everything seemed stränge. 
She had tampered with the irrevocable! Butitwas 
not for the first time ; and, with a shuddering sigh, 
she rose and pursued her usual avocations, tili 
she heard her husband's knock at the street door. 

She went half way down stairs to meet him. 

" Mr. Treheme came, after all ! " she seid. " So 
provoking — I don't think you had been gone ten 
minutes I He made very light of the whole 
matter ; saiid he might have lefb a dozen letters 
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unattended to, at that particular time^ and that 
most certainly he had not read that one. He — 
he seemed — hurried, and — and rather unwell : and 
provoked at not being waited for." 

'*You don't look very well yonrself, Myra,*' 
said the solicitor eompassionately, as he looked 
at his wife. 

'^ No — I — you were so severe this moming — my 
nerves are not as streng as they were : but I shaU 
be better now." And the eyes that had been so 
defiant^ looked with a sort of ghastly helplessness 
in his face. " Well, well, let us think of it no 
more. I suppose Mr. Treheme is gone for good ? 
He will not retum ? " 

"No — he will not retnm." 

She spoke strangely, and in a faint abstracted 
way. " You had better go and rest tili dinner- 
time, Myra ; I'm sorry to see you so shaken by 
nothing," said Mr. Grey. 

By NOTHiNa ! The words grated in her ear as 
she crept away, like the groaning of a wave 
receding on some stony beach after a frightful 
shipwreck. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



**öirr AT BKA." 



Whxn Lewellyn reached home that Sunday evenr 
ing, he said to his senrant» '^ Robert, get me aome 
dog, — Bome poor cur that is as well out of the 
World aa in it ; I wiah to try an experiment that 
may be yaluable to human life." 

When the dog was brought, Maurice fed it, and 
poured down its throat the ocmteida of the flask 
he had brought from Mr. Qrey's luncheon-taUe. 
The evening and night pasaed away ; the poor cor 
seemed none the worse. 

^ Suppose I have wronged this woman alter 
all I " thought Lewellyn ; <' suppose she was reaUy 
thinldiig only of her child's health, and because 
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sbe bas a canning aspect, and ia repngiiant to 
me, I have un&irly suspecfced h^ of adeadly 

crime!** 

While he was still musmg^ — with his eyes fixed 
on the dög, — ^a note was brought, writt^i by Mon- 
tagiithe day before. Tbe senrantexcuaed bimself 
for tbe delay in its deliveiy^ by saying. tbat they 
were very busy witb preparatkois for departure; 
that Mr. Trebeme bad left town tbe previons day ; 
and tbat Lady Eudocia bad started also for Paris; 
preferring to wait tbere for Mr. Lewellyn, as it 
would give ber an opportnnity of ordering ber 
motmaing,— tbe accounts of Lord Gaerlayerock's 
State being desperate. 

Maurice sigbed and smiled^ at tbis baste to order 
^^asbionable black " for a man wbo was not yet 
dead^ — and opened Montaga*s note. 

It Said tbat be would have called, but bad 
barely time to reach tbe rail^«»y Station £rom 
Mr. Grrey's door — ^tbat he bad missed bis appoint- 
ment entirely tbrougb tbe cunning trick of Mrs. 
Myra, wbo, failing in being able to persoade 
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Milly to interfere, sent a message in her niece's 
name to the effect we have seen. 

Lady Nesdale was out, when Treheme obeyed the 
fictitioiis summons. *^ Grone to church," the servant 
Said ; for Milly was a most punctual and attentive 
church-goer. Summer and winter might she be 
seen in her pew, with no change but an em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief in summer, and a 
little ermine muff in winter, as certainly as a 
litüe image fixed in its shrine. And once at 
Easter, and once at Christmas, Milly went to 
sacrament ; with no more awe than if she had ap- 
proached her own writing-table, and no more 
belief than an Indian of the wilds. 

Milly was gone, then, to church. She must 
have attended some very distant place of worship, 
for it wanted but a minute of three when she 
came in. Provoked beyond measure at the daring 
of her aunt Myra, in using her name after her 
explicit refusals, she boldly told Montagu not only 
that she had not sent for him, but that the missing 
letter, whatever might be its import, had obviously 
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been stolen by Mrs. Myra herseif; and in support 
of that belief she showed her aunt^s two notes of 
the day before. 

" Well, you had better not provoke her ; it 
seems as if it wonld be dangerous.'' 

^^ Not at all/* Said Milly, with a short laugh ; 
** Don't you see that now whatever she may do, 
will only seem a vüe revenge for my telling you, 
and my refusing to help her deceit ? " and Milly 
gave a little flourish of her fingers in the air, not 
absolutely " snapping " them (which would have 
been yulgar), but some movement very analogous 
to that happy expression of defiance. 

The little flourish was infinitely gracefiil ; the 
smile füll of sprightly meaning ; both spoke the 
same language; both obviously meant — "That for 
aunt Myra ! " 

Lewellyn was just finishing reading the account 
of this scene ; and the somewhat lengthy reason- 
ings of Montagu — that as he had never reeeived 
the letter (which one fact he appeared to think 
wiped out all his misdeeds past and present), and 

YOL. III. s 
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as Maurice had appeared to make that ^'the 
bitx^h ^ in promising to comply with his request 
about the joumey with Sara, he concluded all 
would be satisfactorily arranged, and was " off to 
his yacht, and so round to Genoa," — ^when he was 
starÜed by a loud distressed yelp &om the dog on 
whom he was trying the effect of Myra's offered 
hoq)italitie8. 

The animal looked up wildly and pitifully 
in his face, and went into strong convulsions; 
after which it apparently recovered. Other 
Symptoms foUowed; it became convulsed again, 
and rallied, though with great exhaustion. The 
convulsions retumed at intervals, the exhaustion 
increasing each time ; towards evening the crea- 
ture moaned and lay still, breathing with diffi- 
culty, and when next Maurice looked, it was 
dead! 

It was a curious and thrilling Sensation which 
fiUed Lewellyn's heart, while looking at the 
stiffening limbs and glazed eyes. ^As that 
poor animal lies, ^o should I Ue now, but for 
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the Chance of that child entering the room at 
that pafticular moment^ and asking me for the 
wine ! " 

Maurice Lewellyn was a man of a devout 
spirit. Before he left his dressing-room, he 
humbly thanked the Ahnighty for the preseiv 
vatian of his life, and prayed that he might ever 
make good use of it. Then he thought "what he 
could do, Did justice require him to do any- 
thing ? and was it probable if he moved in the 
matter tiiat he would further any ends of justice? 
No. Even if it were proved that ** something 
pemicious " had been put into the wine, it did not 
prove that Myra put it there. She had doubtless 
taken excellent care to remove all chance or trace 
that could bring suspicion upon her. He re- 
membered his father saying he was sure she had 
administered " something " to the dying coUector 
of Burrumpootra ; though what that something 
was, no mortal could determine, any more than 
the composition of the gipsy *^DreL" It was 
obvious that she had intended to give that 

8 2 
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" something " to the obnoxious questioner, wbose 
interferenoe might min her both with her present 
husband and with her future patron if Montagu 
chose to take amiss the theft of bis letter from 
Maurice, and who had appeared to her in the light 
of a dangerous foe^ ever since those withering 
sentences of condemnation^ when he informed 
her of the meeting of Beatrice vrith himself and 
Foljambe in Thanet Court. 

She had resolved that the young men should 
not meet — should not come to any explanation 
— ^that was clear; Mr. Grey would remain^ iü 
that case doubtful^ whether after all she might 
not have told the truth, and Montagu, — of whom 
he knew so much that was evil, — have been the 
real oflFender ; falsely denying the receipt of the 
letter^ as the easiest mode of righting himself with 
bis Cousin. 

There was little time for Maurice to think on 
these things. The urgent letters of that morning 
were foUowed by yet more urgent telegrapbic 
messages^ stating the extreme danger of the Earl 
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of Caerlaverock^ and bis impatience to see 
Montagu and Lewellyn. That very afternoon 
Maurice started, with Helen and pretty helpless 
Sara ; the latter füll of smiles and tears as an 
April day ; so glad to set out to meet Montagu — 
and 80 sorry she had forgotten to say where 
her letters were to be forwarded, and had lefb all 
her keys and her watch behind ! 

Helen was not able for long journeys. They 
crossed from Folkestone, merely to sleep at 
Boulogne. As the well-appointed and swift little 
steamer shot on her way from the white cliffs of 
England to the yellow dunes of the opposite 
coast^ over a sea like molten silver, — and the two 
sweet faces in their hooded cloaks shone up at 
Lewellyn while he paced and repaced the deck, — 
he feit a serene happiness, not unmixed with 
tender pity : thinking of the tragedy that might 
have been, — ^figuring instead of this soft moon- 
light flitting, with what he loved best on earth, — 
a home in which bis poisoned corpse lay stiff and 
stark, bis Helen weeping and despairing all alonc 
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He sat down by her, as these thoughts grew 
too much for him, aad took her haiid* '^ What 
a delidous night I " he said. 

'^ Yes ; we were just aaying that Montagu must 
have acaroely wind enough to fiU his saik; it 
has all died away since morning I " 

Montagu had had a very {Mrosperous wind the 
day before, and with the rash delight of amateur 
sailors had crowded on hifi fairy craft all the sail 
it waa possible for her to carry, aad more Öum Bhe 
could possibly have carried without loaing spars, 
had the wind been a whit more boisterous» Äs 
it was, she floated over the sea like a true Sylph, 
worthy of the name she bore, worthy of the 
fair sculptured form whose wan white drax>ery 
glistened as it cut through the rippling green 
waters at her figurehead. 

Montagu had remained on deck all day, 
feeling oppressed, giddy, and ill ; they were enter- 
ing the Bay of Biscay, and he meant to touch at 
Lisbon if he could spare the time ; but the wind 
-dropped suddenly, then changed, and with little 
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light uncertadn 'paSa, and baffling breezes, seemed 
to wish to blow the adyancing ** Sylph " back to 
England« 

Troheme grew restless and impatient. He 
scolded the men — altered the set of the sails — 
swore at the weather. He looked round him 
at the measnrelees expanse of water from whence 
no land was visible^ with something yeiy like 
Indignation. The Bay of Biscay, — ^that bay 
positively proverbial^ for storms, lying like a 
lake with scarce an nndulation on its sorface, 
merely to plague him on this anzious occasion I 

His feeling of mal-aise and illness, too, in- 
creased, and at last he feit utterly unable to 
remain on deck. The Steward came and told 
the mate Captain Treherne was ill, and he was 
*^ to see to the vessel^ for he wasn't Coming up no 
more that night." 

** Well, there 'han't much to see to, seeing it's 
a dead calm," said the mate, looking up. '^ How- 
soever, I'll see to it every bit as well as the captain ; 
that there's no doubt." 
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The calm hours passed on ; the queenly moon 
rose in splendour^ and touched the dender masts 
and glancing spars tili they looked as if merely 
made of rays of light. The steward came up^ and 
lifted away all obstructions to air from the cabins 
below. 

" I dont know what ails the captain/^ he said, 
anxiously; *'it's my belief he's got a touch of 
Cholera; and it's so hot down there! He's a 
swearin' like anything." 

He went down again ; and the men^ unoccupied, 
and not yet ready to tum in, sat in a group^ 
gossiping, as sailors will, of home, and of the 
wonders of the deep, and their own adventures. 

Presently the Steward onee more made his ap- 
pearance amongst them. " I'U teil you what," he 
Said, '* this is gettin' sarious. Captain Treheme's 
uncommon ill, and he wants to see you, Batty, 
down below«" 

The mate went down in obedience to the sum- 
mons, and presently returned. 

" Well," Said one of the men, rather nervously. 
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" 'ave he got the cholera ? It 'ud be a precious 
bad Job to get the cholera aboord, this sort o' 
weather,'* 

"No," Said the mate, gloomily; "I don't think 
he've got cholera ; he am't weak enough for that. 
But he's 'ad conwiüsions, and he looks werry bad, 
and he's werry angry." 

" Angry ! whew!" said one of the men, with a 
contemptuous laugh, "that 'ull do no good," 

A second summons took the mate away. The 
men began to feel alarmed. They watched for his 
Coming. " Well ? " they said. 

" Well, he's a gettin' worse, and he wanted to ax 
me was there any sail in sight : he wants a doctor 
— wants hassistance; but lor! who's to get has- 
sistance on the seas ! It reminds me — " The mate 
paused and fixed his eyes abstractedly on the 
horizon. 

"What, Batty, what? Did ye ever see any- 
thing ? any spirit, like ? " 

"No, noi nothin' o' that. It's Mary's boy I 
was a thinkin' ot Mary's boy as died. She wa« 
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left with four on 'em, an' I thought to do her a 
good tum gettin' one on'em aboord a genüemau'a 
yacht; and I did it easy with Captin Treheam, 
for we W06 Tenby folk — Tenby fiahermen, we 
WOB. And I railly believe Mary thought^ 'cauae 
rd got bim 'ere^ be'd come to be a ship's captia; 
I railly think she did ! And Captin Treheam» 
he made a bit of a &yourite like^ at first» of the 
boy, — aeeing as how he cud sing ; for we all 'ave 
a tum that way« ]VIary, she sings like a bird ; and 
the boy sung ; and many a time the captin's 'ad me 
to^sing to gentlefolk as come aboord, — not for- 
gettin' Captin Brooke'syoimg ladies ; werrysweet 
young ladies they woal Well, wen we wos a 
leavin' Naples for Syracuse that 'ot summer, I wos 
werry busy all the mornin, werry busy I wos ; but 
wen I'd a little time to myself, I finds the little 
chap with his 'ead between his 'ands, seemingly 
werry ilL ' Huncle,' says he, ^ I feels werry bad, and 
the air seems to breathe hall thick,' he says, ^ as 
tho' you cud cut it with a knife ! ' Then I know'd 
the boy 'ad got the mallary fever, as they calls it. 
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f or I'd heerd others say the same thing. And I ups 
on deck and to the Captin, band I sis» — ^ Captin I 
would you mind puttin' about ? we're not far oflF 
yetl'sayoL *Why,wot's the matter ?'sis he, *any- 
thing forgotten ? ' ' No,' sis I, * it's Mary's boy wot's 
took werry bad, and I'd like to laud bim.' * Har 
ye sure the boy's not shamming nor shirking?' 
sayahe. 

"Well, I got hangry at that, cause ye see 
there wam't a hidear o' shammin in that boy's 
mind; nothin' o' the sort, a more spirity little 
fellow never putt band to a sail. But I swallows 
it, and I says, * putt about, — Captin, — ^for the love o' 
G-od! these fevers is werry quick,' sis I, ' putt about 
for him — poor little mate! He's a poor man's 
chUd, but he's worth somethin', — putt^about I f ant 
like a merchant man, nor a man o' war's man ; 
you're a sailin for your own pleasure, Captin ; one 
day more nor less won't matter to you — think if 
so be the boy wos your hown.' 

** But the Captin give a sort o' laugh, and ups 
with 'is spy-glass to look at some vessel goin' by, 
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and he sis — *I avn't got any boys of my own, 
Ratty^ I 'm glad to say/ — ^just so« 

" Well, I gits hotter and hotter, and I sis, * Will 

ye lie to, theu, Captin Trehearn? Will ye let 
her lie to, a little, and 1*11 try and 'ail one of them 
fishermen; and give me a couple o' days leave? 
You're agoin' to stay at Syracuse, and I'U jine easy ? ' 

" No, nor he wouldn't do that ; and he gits 
quite in a temper, and he sis, ' Don't stand there 
talkin* such d— — d nonsense, but get to your 
dooty.' 

"Well, wot with his langhin', and his spyin' 
thro' the telegscope — making as if it didn't signify 
a ÜEurden, — and the thought that may be I'd have 
to see Mary without bringin 'ome the boy, (as 
I 'ad), / got into a temper, too. Sorry enuflFI was, 
arterwards, and had reason, but I couldn't *elp 
speakin' out, and so I said there was more dooties 
than boord-ship dooties, and a Christian man's 
dooty, gentle or simple, was to do as e*d be done 
by; and I'd hold 'im hanswerable before God for 
Mary's boy — and more ; I don't know werry well 
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wot I didn't say ; but I know it putt the Captin into 
sich a rage that it wor a sight to see ; and he swore 
hawful, and he eis, sis he, ^ If I 'ad you aboord a 
man-o-war, I'd 'ave you in irons in no time.' 

**Then the wind got up ; anda precious tossin' we 
'ad of it, with one o' your Mediterrany storm», 
and precious hard work to get in to Syracuse at 
all. Wen we wos got in, he sis to me quite 
suUen-like^ ' Now you may have shore-leave with 
that boy.' And so I tuk him on shore ; and I laid 
him on a bed werry comfortable ; and he looks up 
at me, and he sis, * Huncle, this is werry nice and 
quiet, hafter that beatin' about at sea. I feels as if 
I wor a babby agin, a-lyin' in mammy's lap ! ' 
He Said the words werry pleasant, poor little chap, 
— ^but they wor the last words " (and here Eatty's 
own voice broke huskily,) — "the werry last that 
hever he spoke !" 

There was a pause ; and more than one rough 
band dashed away a furtive tear, tili he resumed 
in a more excited tone : — 

"Well, then, as I said, I 'ad to go 'ome to 
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Mary without the boy, for he was dead and buried ; 
and wen I got to Tenby, — ^and up where we 
used to Kve, — and see'd the bench where he used 
to sit, a-mendin' o' nets and a-singin' in the siin, — 
I actially *ad to lean up agin the door, I feit so 
weak like : I actially 'ad ! But Mary, she comed 
out with a sort of a smile on her fece (I'm sure 
if ever there's poor angels in 'eaven, Mary 'ill be 
one), and she pulls the cnimpled old letter as told 
her the news, out of her buzzom5 a& thof to make 
beknown wot she wos halludin' to), and ehe gives 
me her 'and, and she sis, — * Oh, Batty, do ye think I 
don't know that you did your werry best for him ? 
and there's a Grod over all ! ' Them words of hem 
— * Theke's a GrOD OVER ALL,' — ^wos Said anything 
but loud ; but I've heard 'em many a day since, in 
the roarin' of the storm, — ^and said 'em to myself, 
too ! Howsomedever," added he, abruptly, "that's 
no excuse for Captin Treheam." 

**No, nor for any sich as he," said another of 
the men : " they thinks they buys lives, when they 
buys nothin' but work. There was my feyther 
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was carpenter to the Markiss Updown's family 
better nor forty year; and he'd got to be ould^ 
and rayther hobstinate not to let the work 
out of bis bands ; and one day bangin' picturs 
in tbe grand libraiy, tbe picture slips^ — ^bein' so ' 
beavy, — and down it falls, and down falls feytber 
and breaks bis back I Well, tbere was little tbougbt 
aboot the baccident to feytber, but a deal about 
wether the pictur was hinjered; but after, my 
Lord riding by one day, be stops and sends bis 
groom acrosB the road to the cottage, with a 202. 
note ; which the doctor he said it was werry band« 
some ; — ^but my mother she folded it between her 
fingers, and she says ^ It'U bury my ould man quite 
respectable, but I'd a sight rather tbe Markiss faad 
a stept in, and said, — Tm sorry old Jerry's dead, 
as used to give me chips to make boats of when 

I was a boy.' " 

These long yams were interrupted — the Steward 
appearing with blancbed countenance, and the 
intelligence that Captain Treheme was certainly 
dying. 
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"Therel therel" shouted one of the men, 
as a slight trail of smoke showed itself in the dis* 
tance ; ^^ look out I that's the Lisbon steamer." 

The little ** Sylph " hoisted Signals of distress ; 
the steamer slacked her engines and lay to ; the 
tinyboat of the yacht shot across the glassy water^ 
and the mate made known the lamentable con- 
dition of the gentleman. A listening crowd of 
passengers coUected at the ship's side. The 
gentleman was yery ill indeed ; would the steamer 
take the yacht in tow, and get her into Lisbon^ 
where they might obtain assistance ? Well, — ^what 
ailed the gentleman? They didn't know; they 
thought it was a case of cholera : the Symptoms 
looked like it. 

The men were instantly desired to sheer off. 
The captain couldn't have anything to say to the 
yacht : they would all be put into quarantine in 
Lisbon, even if no worse befell them. The cap- 
tain was sorry, but duty to the owners of his 
vessel — duty to the passengers — ^made it utterly 
impossible to comply with their request. 
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"Sheer oflfl sheer oflF!" said he at last, with 
rising irritation. 

The men in the Utile boat persisted. Could 
the steamer send a medical man on board the 
yacht? It might not be cholera after all^ and 
the gentleman was perhaps dying, only for want 
of medical help. 

No one who lefb the steamer— medical man or 
other — could be allowed to return ; it would put 
the whole of the passengers in quarantine* Who 
was the owner of the yacht ? 

The owner was the Honourable Captain Tre- 
heme, nephew of the Earl of Caerlaverock änd 
the Marchioness of Updown, on his way to the 
earl in Italy. The mate had no doubt he would 
" make it worth any gentleman's while, as was a 
medical gentleman/' to give up his passage on to 
Lisbon, and come on board the yacht. The 
medical gentleman would only arrive a little later 
in lisbon ; the yacht would get there in no time 
when the wind changed. Would any medical 
gentleman venture it? 

VOL. IIL T 
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The young man that was dying had only been 
married a few months, — ^the mate added, — ^and 
had a young wife waiting bim in Italy; niece 
of Sir Bertie Lewellyn, the famous physician ; 
doctor to all the royal family^ and several Foreign 
princes and princesses besides. 

A gentleman on deck, who had only just 
come up the cabin stairs, pressed forward, when 
Sir Bertie's name was mentioned. ^^What 
is it?" he Said« All was rapidly explained. 
" I am a doctor, my man," he said, " I'U go with 
youl" 

"Sir," said the captain, "you really must 
understand — -you'll excuse my being peremptory 
— ^you cannot retum to this vessel if you once 
leave it on this errand.'* 

** I understand it so." 

^*Neither can I undertake anything with re- 
spect to your passage-money. It will be for- 
feited." 

'< Well, well, that I take for granted," 

** I would advise you not to be foolhardy, sir. 
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in behalf of a stranger. The men alongside report 
thia as a case of cholera I '^ 

^' I have had some experience with respect to 
that malady in the East, and I have no doubt 
I shall be useful." 

"Sir, — it ifl not for me to remonstrate, — 
hut " 

"Sir," Said the öther, with a good-humoured 
and gentle smile, " you would do youx duty nohly, 
and have done it, I doubt not, many a time when 
this steamer has eneountered rough gales and 
bad weather« I am a doctor. My gales and bad 
weather are infectious diseases« My duty is to 
brave them, in order, if I can, to save lives. 
Allow me the further delay of twenty minutes, 
to get together a few things from my cabin, and 
to write an order of consignment of the rest of 
1^7 1^g%^ on board to a Mend in Lisbon, and 
I ask no more/' 

The captain looked regretfally at the fine 
young man volunteering for what he considered 
a forlom hope, aüd merely said, " Well, sir I you 

T 2 
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understand perfectiy that, as soon as you are 
over the vessePs side, she Stands on her r^olar 
course." 

" Perfectiy." 

The twenty minutes — ^perhaps a trifle more,. 
elapsed — and the young medical man re-appeared 
among the eager and somewhat agitated ^crowd. 
He shook hands with the captain, and with one or 
two of the passengers who were known to him. 
As he dropped into the boat and took his seat 
there, — a eheer, spontaneous, hearty, enthusi- 
astic, rang over the quiet waters, already rippling 
to the rising breeze, 

The men pulled with a will, 

The mate — who, in epite of (or perhaps in con- 
sequence of ) his bitter remembrance of the death 
of his sister's boy, had been the foremost in 
pleading for assistance, — ^thanked the stranger 
warmly, As the latter swung himself up by the 
ropes, and both stood on the deck of the " Sylph,'* 
he asked if the patient " was still sensible ?" 

** He was, sir, when I left him." 
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"Teil him you have brought Dr, Foljambe 
from the Lisbon steamer, and tbat he will remaiii 
during the cruise of the yacht. He will know 
my name." 

The mate descended rapidly; and as rapidly 
returned. *' Oh, sir 1 I'm afeard you're too late ; 
I ham indeed. He's a sighin' his soul away on 
the steward's Shoulder ; he didn't notice me, sir, 
nor he didn't seem to 'ear. Lor I sir, I'm so sorry 
I was the means of makin' you come oflF for 
nothin'. If I 'ad but ha' known 'ow bad he 
worl" 

"You did your duty, mate, and I shall not 
regret doing mine, even if I can be of no service, 
Show me the way to the cabin ?" 

Down the little dandy staircase, with its oma- 
mented rail, — ^into the decorated cabin, — ^fur- 
nished more as if it were a lady's boudoir than a 
sea-going Chamber, and hurig with tinted prints 
of opera favourites, and smiling French crayon 
heads of imaginary beauties, — ^mocking with 
witch-like gaiety the scene beneath them ! 
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For there lay Montagu, — that starong, lithe, 
handsome young man, — ^in the agonies of a painfiil 
and premature death ! His beauüfal golden hair 
was tangled and matted with damp ; his face livid ; 
his breathing short and interrupted. Once and 
again he was seized with convulsions, while Fol- 
Jambe still gazed on him. The xeady remedies 
were applied; but the case was beyond human 
power. The oonvulsions at length ceased ; a long 
interval ekpsed ; they did not retiim. Foljambe 
feit his pulse. 

" Mate," he said, " Gaptain Treheme is sinkiii^ 
fast. This is not cholera; ihere has been foul 
play here. What has he taken ? When did he 
leave London?" 

The mate told him — ^wondering. The steward 
slipi>ed away, and repeated the honor to the 
crew. It was not cholera; it was poison. Hie 
men came down^ one and two and tfaree at a. 
time, and looked in with awe and curiosity. 

"Leave him air," said the doctor; '* leave us 
alone I " 
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The dying man seemed roused by the tone in 
which the words were spoken. He opened hi« 
eyes with a wide and anxions glance^ and fixed 
them on the friend by his side. He appeared in 
some confused way to recognise him. 

" Doctor," he said, " make haste ! Beatrice is 
ill ; Beatrice has the fever, — ^the plague fever !"^ 

Then a fuUer consciousness seemed to retum. 

" Teil Maurice I never got that letter ; I swear 
I never got it." 

He closed his eyes again, and breathed faintly, 
and yet more faintly ; then he said, in a weak but 
coUected and sensible tone, "Am I dying ?^ and 
again opening his eyes, the shadow of an tmutter- 
able terror passed over his features. 

Dr, Foljambe knelt, and said a brief prayer in 
a calm and distinct voice. 

** Yes — yes," muttered the gasping sinner, " that 
is it. Have mercy, God I Poor Sara I" 

They were the last words; the head feil 
back with a deep exhausted sigh: the eyes 
became fixed: and then a dreary and solemix 
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silence reigned in ihat decorated and luxurious 
cabin, — where lay a corpse as beautifiü as ever 
was given to early buriaL 

"Alonel" was Foljambe's thought Alone; 
and jet how many were interested in bis fate I 

Then tbe straogeness of bis own position Struck 
bim. Orders must be given. Sometbing must 
be done. He genüy closed tbe eyes of tbe dead^ 
composed tbe limbs, laid a sbeet over tbe 
body, and went on deck. Tbe men were bud- 
dled togetber, talking eagerly. Tbe wind 
was rising — rocking tbe cradle of tbat long last 
£leep. 

" Mate ; bow is tbe wind ?" 
Dead against us, sir." 
Fair for England?" 

" Fair for England, and fresbening every 
minute." 

"Put tbe yacbt on ber course back to Ply- 
moutb." 

And so tbe body of Montagu Treberne retumed 
±0 bis native land ! Unattended, except by one 
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compassionate stranger, and the small unfamiliar 
crew who were there on the hire of their daily 
toil. 

Dr. Foljambe left the yacht in Plymouth har- 
bour, with Orders to await Maurice Lewellyn's 
directions. He escorted the body to Lady Eu- 
docia's house in London, from whence he tele- 
graphed and wrote to the various members of 
Treheme's family, enclosing all to the only ad- 
dress he knew, namely Lady Diana Lewellyn's 
pälazzetto at Grenoa. 

To the yoimg wife now a widow, he dwelt with 
tender instinct on the fact that her name was the 
last Word pronounced by those dying lips ; and 
eagerly was the consolation accepted by that in- 
nocent heart. In the midst of her weeping, she 
kept repeating over and over again — 

*' I was his last thought, mamma 1 — he loved 
me so. Dr. Foljambe says the last words he ever 
nttered were, * Poor Sara 1 ' You see, Helen, I 
was his one thought — my own poor beautiful 
affectionate Montagu ! " 
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Th^e was no bittemess in her gcieving, and it 
passed like a sammer shower. 

To that more intelligent spirit, who also had 
onee imagined herseif the sole object of an ab- 
sorbing passion in that cold and sel^sh breast^ 
the news came suddenly. 

Ludovic Sforza opened the door of the room 
where she was sitting, faint with feitigue after one 
of her long readings; listless and nnoceupied; 
her clasped hands drooping in her lap ; her eyes 
tumed towards the long walk of cypresses whith 
had oeaaed to woo her langoid £eet; sick with 
the emell of the orange flowers I 

For a moment Ludovic did not epeak. Hia 
eyes, so dark and sad, gleamed with a stränge 
fire. A smile, aZmost of hope and joy, played 
round his mouth. Then, in « doubting, tre^ 
mulous voice, he said, — ^'^Beatiioe, you onee 
declored you would never marry while Montaga 
Treheme lived. You are a widow ! My mother 
is with Lady Diana, and wishes to see you. Bid 
me farewell for awhile. I am going away for 
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a few months. During those months, will you 
stay with my mother? She is here to ask it. 
And some one eise is here, for whom I have 
accepted to remain and dine this farewell evening, 
— a young lieutenant from a British man-of- 
war, newly stationed in the Mediterranean, — 
whom I hope to call *brother,' — whose face is 
like yours, — ^whose name is Owen Brooke." 

Was it a dream ? No, The lips that pressed 
on her trembling hand the seal of their hope, 
and the shout of gladness from Owen's young 
Toice as he rushed in and strained her to his 
hearty told her that all was living reality, — how- 
ever «udden, and however stränge I 
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CHAPTEK XV. 



NEAB BELATIONS. 



The Marchioness being the only near relative of 
Treheme's remaining in ZiOndon, — and having 
been what she was pleased to call Dr. Foljambe's 
**employer" in former days, — ^he naturally ad- 
dressed himself to her on arriving in London 
with bis melancholy bürden. 

The corpse of Montagu Treheme, coffined and 
draped in black, stared at, by the couple of servants 
left to " keep the house" in Gxosvenor Square, with 
a confused awe, — lit by the same chandelier that 
had often lit the great dining-room when he sat 
there at fashionable dinners, — remained unburied. 

Could the Marchioness, or could the never- 
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mentioned Marquis, give Orders for the funeral in 
the absence of the other members of that divided 
house ? Dr. Foljambe thought it bis duty to in- 
quire; but as the Marchioness wrote to Lady 
Eudocia the next day, giving an account of bis 
mission, it is perhaps better to permit that 
mourning relative to give her own version of 
her impressions. 

She wrote in haste, for she had to go out for the 
last time before her mourning was declared, 
whieh would make her staying at home for a week 
or two, deeent and compulsory." 

" Mt dbar Eüdogia, 

'^ On this sad family occasion I write to 
you, knowing of course that what has happened is 
extremely afflicting to you ; and I'm sure when I 
first heard it I was as shocked as could be ; but 
I've got over it a little, for that sort of thing 
never lasts long with me, for Tm not of the 
fretting sort. 

" Only I shall always think it extremely in- 
considerate of Benson to let me be waked 
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(for what good could that do?), and so long 
too before my usual hour, when in walked Fol- 
jambe, with a £stce as long as my arm ; and I 
couldn't think what had happened, tUl at last he 
told me ; and really he was so long telling it, that 
I was obliged to say three times, * Well, Dr 
Foljambe, who is dead? do come to the point ! ' 
(for I really thought he never would come to the 
point) ; and so at last he out with the iact that 
it was MontagUy which took me by aurpiise, aa I 
dare say it took you aU by surprise» for of course 
what I expected was my uncle Caerlaverock. 

**0f course, I am very sorry for Montagu^ 
though he doesn't deserve much of me; for the 
very last thing I heard of him (through Sara 
telling it to Milly as a good joke) was that he 
never looked at me without being reminded of 
the words, ** Imperial Stout," in the brewer's 
advertisements. Now, in my judgment, it is 
better to be stout than thin, if one must be some- 
thing, when one's not so yoimg as one was — ^better, 
at least, than being scraggy. Now I don't mean 
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that you are scraggy, Eudocia, so don't take that 
in your head (for you always are taking things in 
your head about what I say). But I mean that 
some of the women we knew long ago have grown 
to be very scraggy, and I think it don't look 
well. One's necklaces look so bad. Nothing 
spoils the sit of a necklace, like ha^ing a scraggy 
throat ; and that 's why I am truly thankfiü that I 
have a little flesh on my bonos — ^though Montaga 
did say that about * Imperial Stout.' 

"However, I don't want to think anything 
more about that now ; because of course it's very 
shocking his dying in that way, out at sea, and all 
that. And I am sorry for Montagu, with all his 
horrid faults; and I am sorry for Sara. Pray 
teil her so, with my love ; and I should be very 
resentful if I didn't quite forgive now about 
'Imperial Stout/ which I do sincerely. I re* 
member Milly Nesdale (little puss !) — used to say 
that my necklaces sat as round as a girl's — and 
they do. 

"Though I've quarrelled with Milly, I must 
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teil you — for really there's no beaiing her — and 
DOW Montagu's dead, there's no reason any oI 
US should — nor, iadeed, there wasn't any reason 
after he married your Sara ; only you are always 
so particular about appearances ! 

"I wish you would write and teil me about 
uncle Caerlaverock — when we may expect bis 
death. I suppose one mouming will do for both ; 
at least^ I can't conceive why there should be any 
difference^ as one is a nephew, and oue is an 
uncle ; but perhaps an uncle is deepest ? But to 
be sure, your puzzle will be, that though he's only 
a nephew, he married Sara ; but then, that won't 
rule my mouming, you know. I do hate moum- 
ing, altogether ; and theyVe got dyes now that all 
come , off, Tm . sure I had to wash my hands 
twenty timies a day the last time I was in black ; 
and I hate it. Do you think (whatever you do) 
that I need put on any crape ? Madame Trois- 
ballons thinks lace would do just as well, and she 
has covered my dress with a new sort of lace, all 
worked in little round black beads, which I 
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thought looked extremely well; aud, indeed^ it 
was the first thing for a long time that has put 
me in spirits. 

" I wish, Eudocia, you would try and pick me 
up some of that heavy black Genoese lace, like 
the Maltese, only finer. You say you don't like 
executing my commissions, because I never repay 
you ; but that is really only because you never ask 
me when I have got any money. 

" Madame Troisballons is just come, so I leave 
off. I dare say she will know, as she makes now 
for everybody that is anybody, which is deepest, 
a nephew or an uncle ; but I think it must be an 
uncle ; only, if he dies, then there we are already 
in black, which saves trouble. 

" Your ever affectionate sister, 

" Letitia Updown. 

** P.S. — I suppose Maiuice, who was always so 
proud, will hardly know how to hold his head 
high enough, now he Stands in Montagu's shoes« 
However, you must think it lucky, now Montagu 

VOL. ra. tj 
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is gone, that he inarried the other. I mean of 
course Maurice, — ^though I must say I never could 
abide him ; but it signifies the less becanse I have 
no girls. 

"L. U. 

" Seeond P.S. — ^I actually had nearly forgot to 
teil you, that Foljambe's motive in coming to me 
at that early hour (when Benson really should 
have told him I didn't see anybody, only she's 
always in a Auster when anything happens a little 
out of the common) was to ask me if I could give 
directions about the fimeral I As if I could — er 
had anything to do with buryings — or knew what 
expense you would go to, or anything ; though I 
suppose, of course, Sara and you would like to 
have things handsome, and there's a mean style 
of funerals come to be the fashion, that really 
makes one*s blood boil to think of. 

" However, I told Foljambe the truth, that I 
coüld have nothing to do with it, and knew nothing 
at all about it; which was much the best answer 
to give, because then people can't go on ques- 
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tioning ; and he had no right in fact to come to 
me at all about it, only I didn't choose to show 
offence on a family occasion like this. 

"L. U." 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

WHAT BECAME OF THEM ALL. 

I BEGRET that beyond the death of Treheme and 
the marriage of Beatrice, I cannot present my 
readers with any instance ofthat "poetical justice,'* 
more frequently found in novels than in real life. 

The Marchioness is still the person who occupies 
most attention (and most space), at all the balls 
given by royalty, and by the subjects of royalty. 

She still thinks all arrangements for fetes, illu- 
minations, processions, and reviews, unfledged and 
incomplete tili her own place there is allotted to 
her satisfaction. She has found a companion who 
flatters her ; and who thinks that such divinity doth 
hedge a king (or a Marchioness), that such exalted 
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personages cannot be judged by common rnles 
like common folks. 

* She has accepted from the companion a curious 
old prayer-book of the time of Queen Anne ; 
ruled with red lines^ and containing that obsolete 
Service of our English church— the touching for 
king's evil. She thinks it *' disrespectful of the 
clergy never to read it now ; " and wonders Par- 
liament don't order the bishops to order the 
curates to read it, even if neglectful habits have 
brought it into disuse. She thinks the Marquis 
should ^*ask a question about it" in the House of 
Lords. She wonders she ever "put up with*' 
that pianoforte-playing Schmidt, or trembling 
little sickly limping Parkes ; and rejoices in the 
servile fawning of their successor; who makes 
herseif amends for thehours so spent, by the most 
unsparingridiculein theabsenceof her "employer," 
and a System of petty purloinings, and beggings, 
which have made her richer in six months than 
faithfol Parkes in six years. 

General Perry still acts as supernumerary slave ; 
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bujB Utile toy-terriers and their collars ; recoyers 
them when lost; and attends the police-office 
whenever (a frequent occurrence) her coachmaa 
has ** cut in " by her Orders. 

All is prosperous with her; and thoogh it 
cannot be sald exactly of her, as of the saucy 
Egyptian Queen Cleopatra, — that ^'age cannot 
wither her," — she neyertheless makes an exeeed- 
ingly resolute stand [against him, — as against all 
other reasonable things. 

Milly Nesdale is happier yet ; for she is more 
attractive ; and she spends her days, as she did 
from the beginningy in attracting. Freiligrath 
has long been superseded in favour of Sara's 
second husband, a very handsome and wealthy 
young Marquis. Sara is unlucky as to Milly ; and 
as to the worthiness of her two husbands ; but she 
does not know it, and is, as she has told MiUy 
often and often, — *'as happy as a little queen I " 
She is very fond indeed of Lady Nesdale, and 
they " See a great deal of each other," and caress 
one another incessantly. 
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As to Treheme, he is generally reported to have 
died of Cholera ; but Milly contrives by a sort of 
sad and sighing reserve in speaking of that old 
firiend, to insinuate that he, perhaps, poisoned 
himself for love of her ; (unsuccessful love I) after 
Tainly essaying the consolations of domestic life. 

Mrs. Myra Grey " tided over the difficult hour " 
-with unexampled success. Mr. Crrey belieyes at 
this time, however unaccountable were the cir- 
cumstances, that Montagu Treheme received that 
letter, and that his wife forwarded it. She is 
grown beyond measure careful in her dealings 
with her granite man ; and his clients having be- 
come yearly more nnmerous, and his health a little 
&iling from over-^work, he is glad to escape the 
task of too severe an inquisition into Mrs. Myra's 
ways. 

She has made it up with Milly; and 
they tread their mutaal paths lightly over the 
hoUow ground of a reconcLUation based on vicious 
necessities, and mutaal carelessness of principle, 
No one has ever fulfilled her dream of terror, by 
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denouncing her as a hübdbbess, as ghe expected, 
with quaking dread^ when first she heard that 
Montagu's body was bronght back to England, 
and that Maurice Lewellyn was in perfect health. 
What end, indeed, could it have served, to bring 
to doubtfül trial, and probable acquittal, the wife 
of the family solicitor ? all whose wishes must 
manifestly have tended to the preservation, not 
destruction, of the life of her husband's friend and 
patron — the head of bis family and inheritor of 
the earldom. What end, but to put everlasting 
horror in Sara's mind, — to disturb with an im- 
mense scandal the society in which Montagu and 
bis relatives moved, — and to receive no guerdon, 
when all was done, but resentment and reproach 
from bis family! Besentment, more especially 
and more particularly certain from Helen's 
mother, — Lady Eudocia, — now on the point of 
introducing to the world a third beauty budding 
into flower; her favourite among all her daughters ; 
the one who best fulfiUed her notions of what 
woman should be ; gifted neither with the tender 
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simplicity of Sara, nor the wiser fervency of 
Helen ; but a girl worthy of her race ; a true 
Treheme; füll of the calm aristocratic dignity 
which sentiments never would rüffle, nor the most 
nntoward events destroy. It was with no disap- 
probation, — but on the contrary with a pleased 
matemal smile, — ^that Lady Eudocia overheard 
the beautifal little mouth belle at onee the reve- 

rence and the pity that naturally belong to youth, 
by communicating the death of her grand-uncle 
to a young lady visitor, in the jesting terms, that 
" Old Caerlaverock really was dead at last, and 
Gouglokofif and her turquoises were gone back 
to the land of the Czars." 

There is a rumour that Foljambe endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself with Mariana, with a view to 
her becoming, — in the beautiful words of one 
whose soul was like his aspect, füll of a noble 
poetry — his 

Guide, companion, monitress, and &iend ; '^ 

Sharing the home his ambition hoped in time 
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to offer her. But ehe had not yet been persuaded, 
at the period at which this nanrative closes. 

As for Beatrice, though she is perfectly happy, 
and the best of wives and mothers, — ^though 
her husband adores her, — and the place of litÜe 
Frank (of nnforgotten Frank !) is filled by a 
dark-eyed robust habe, — 

The love-tossed child, a-cradlön lond, 

in that renovated home ; owned, — gloried in, — 
legitimate heir to that paradise by the blue 
Mediterranean, which Beatrice had once admired 

4 

with an aching heart : — though this home allotted 
by Providence, in her mother's native land, to 
Captain Brooke's daughter, (as though his kindly 
deeds came back to him — ^and the shelter he 
promised to his dying comrade's family, were 
answered by some good angel's gifb to his own,) — 
wasa true "Home '* like that at Tenby : — ^though 
in Short, the final destiny of Montagu's forsaken 
love, seems cloudless as the Italian sky, — ^yet the 
English who come to G-enoa have always the satis^ 
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*fection of remembering that there was **some 
sort of Story againrt'her-wasn't there -before 
her marriage ?" 

They cannot exactly say what it is, for nobody 
exactly knows; but there remains that shadowy 
soHETHiNay produeed by the great rank leaves of 
the gourd of scandal, — ^under which the world's 
prophets delight to dwell, indolently ruminating 
on their neighbours' failings. 

There is, however, no lack of slavish flattery, 
and anxious eagemess to be presented to her. The 
Mrs. Pratts and Lady Mackinnons, absent &om 
their native land on antumnal tours, consider 
it a sine qua non to get introduced, by hook or 
by crook, to *Hhe beautiful and accomplished 
Marchioness Sforza," and be seen in her ** salons." 
But that there was a story against Beatrice, 
they all inform each other, with the most eager 
asseverations ; and there being such a story, how 
could it be otherwise bat that ske was in fault ? 

How could they, — ^with any comfort to them- 
selves, — so clipthe claws of their criticism as to 
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depart from the rule wittily framed by a witty 
woman, on one of the numerous occasions when 
some spitef al tale-bearer said, in a tone of regret 
at the contradiction of a bitter scandal, " Well, 
it may be so ; let 's hope the best ?" 

" Yes,'' was the playful reply ; ^* let 's hope the 
best, — and bdieve the woraV^ 

It is the creed of many professing Christians 
and strict church-goers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FABKES'S PRATEB. 

And now I think I have nothing more to teil my 
readers. 

Oh I yes, Parkes 1 1 had nearly forgotten Parkes ; 
nor do I think I should trouble any one eise to 
think of her, but for an extraordinary prayer she 
put up to Heaven ; proving that there was some 
truth in what The Marchioness once said to Lady 
Eudocia, that under all Parkes's humility there 
was, what The Marchioness was pleased to call, 
** a fond of consequentialness," — a stupid, dogged, 
Ignorant sort of pride, — *^ talking of Providence 
protecting her, and that sort of thing, you know ; 
so very uppish, and — and — so excessively absurd," 
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Providence had tried Parkes pretty severely 
too ; for her Situation with the *^ Lady who re- 
quired care,** tumed out a very unfortunate one. 

After watching many weary months of melan- 
choly maoia, in which the object of her solicitude 
was perfecdy harmless and utterly silent, except 
that from time to time — in tones whose human 
depth of anguish alone saved the repetition &om 
seeming like a parrot's call — she repeated the 
name '^ Philip !" (and Heaven knows whose name 
it was ; Parkes never knew^ nor the mad doctor, 
nor any one eise.) After, I say, this dreary, stränge, 
unutterably sad life, had wom Parkes to a meek 
shadow, — suddenly the condition of the insane 
person changed to the mania of violence. She 
was Walking in the garden with Parkes when this 
came on; and snatching a rope which was hanging 
over the paling that feneed in a young tree, she 
Said, '^I will make a sacrifice — I will make a 
sacrifice — I will bind you with cords to the altar !" 
and by the time that assistance came, poor little 
Parkes, tangled in cords, her arm broken, and her 
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head bleeding and beat against the broken paling^ 
was rescued more dead than alive ! 

The advertisement for a ^' companion to a lady 
requiring care," was altered to " a lady requiring 
restraint," — ^and it was hinted that a person of 
strong nerves and sinews would be acceptable. 

Parkes was sent about her business. Sbe was 
too feeble for the place, as the place was now. The 
people who had employed her were not unkind to 
her; on the contarary they thought themselves 
very liberal. They paid for all the plaisters^ and 
leeches; and bandages, and the surgeon's bill for 
setting her brittle little bones^ and declared that 
they were further willing to " pay her fare home, 
or to any of her friends." 

And on Parkes explaining in a faltering sort 
of way, that she had no home, nor any friends, 
and would like her feje paid to London, it was 
done without a word ; and not only that, but the 
mad doctor gave her two sovereigns out of his 
own pocket, and expressed his ^*very sincere 
regret that such a thing should have happened 
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with any patient of his/* — ^and he handed Miss 
Parkes into the fly that was to take her to the 
railway Station for town, with the atmest 
politeness. 

Bat Parkes was a fragile little body ; and she 
did not bear having her bones broken and set, 
and her head beat aboat, and her soal frightened^ 
as well as a woman of more robost Constitution 
might have done. So she remained ill a yery long 
time ; and when she recovered in one way, she 
feil ill in another ; and the great shock and long 
confinement were followed by janndice ; and then 
by a bad liver attack^ and other ailments ; tili, by 
the time I speak of, Parkes had pawned all her 
linen, her neat caps with their pretty narrow 
edgings, her watch, her shawl, and her silk gown ; 
in faet, she had uothing leffc she could pawn ; and 
she sat one morning — ^if the truth must be told 
— in spite of her reliance on Providence, in a 
very desponding state ; having had a little weak 
tea without a morsel of bread for breakfast ; not 
daring to own to the lodgiog-house keeper that 
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she did not know where to look for the week's 
rent ; tili at last, being depressed beyond measure, 
ehe looked wildly round the bare gärret, calcu* 
lating whether, if she died of hunger, the clothes 
she wore wonld take her watch out of pawn, and 
the watch produce money enough to give her 
decent burial 1 

It was just at this juncture that the landlord, 
who had come upstairs about business of his own, 
put his head in at the door. ^^There's a foreigu 
letter for you," he said, «but it's fourteen penee. 
It's been a following from one place to another 
this week past." 

Fourteen pence. She had it not ; and he per- 
ceived that she had not; but she glanced at the 
direction, and saw it was in Beatrice's hand- 
writing. 

" Oh, my good soul, let me have my letter ! " 
she said eagerly, as she put her little tremWing; 
band out for it "TU find the means to pay 
you; I will, indeed; oh do, my good man, 
dol -" 

VOL. III. T 
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While he yet hesitated, her eye feil on a litüe 
token-ring on her finger: a little gold ring of 
betrothal, of a pattem common in Madeira, — ^two 
hands linked, — a ring wiiich the drowned lieu- 
tenant of her obscore story had given her thirty 
years before. She drew it oflF. ''Look!" she 
Said, "that is gold; I never thought it would 
leave my finger in life or death ! bnt take it as 
surety, and let me have my letter ! it's firom a 
friend ; it will at least give me kind words ; and 
I'm so lone." 

Oh ! blessed letter ; it did, indeed, bring kind 
words ! But it brought more. It brought to Miss 
Parkes what seemed a portion of El Dorado, in 
the shape of a cheque ^^for her expenses to 
Genoa;" and the news that Beatrice was abont 
to marry the Marquis Ludovic Sforza, and that 
the Marquis's daughter, "a gentle child of eleven," 
WBS to have an English lady as companion. 

*'N"ot to teach anything except English and 
needlework, and to walk out with her," Beatrice 
Said ; only to train her a little ; and not to alarm 
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her, for she was very timid, and had been rather 
severely brought up. *^ And you know, dear Miss 
Parkes," Beatrice added, gaily, "you would not 
alarm a mouse ; and on this one single condition 
that you are not fierce and tyrannical, and do 
not scare any of us, you are to have eighty pounds 
a year and live with Mariana and me, and you 
shall not be called upon to do anything ' menial,' 
as that cruel woman used to phrase it; but I 
will try to make you happy after all your griev- 
ings. And so Grod bless you, — and come soon and 
safe to your affectionate and grateful 

" Beatrige.'' 

G-ratefulI — think of the fiiture Marchioness 
Sforza — think of any one, signing herseif ** grate- 
ful " to Parkes ! 

Then it was that, having put her token-ring 
once more on the thin little finger, and closed the 
door of her garret on the satisfiied landlord, Parkes 
knelt down at the bare deal table where the 
teacup stood that had given her her last scanty 
re&eshment, as though she knelt at a holy altar ; 
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and m a low murmuring voice, that was heard by 
no ^arthly ear, she said :-^ 

'^0 Tbou without whose leave not qven a 
gparrow falletii to the ground : Thou that iiearest 
the prayers of the poor, the imprisoned, the dis- 
graced, and those who are afflicted of men^ and 
nnable to obtain justice^I thank Thee that Thou 
haat rescued from grieving» the young creature 
who hath endured so much sorrow; and hast made 
for her, even in this world, paths that are patfas 
of pleasantnesSj and ways that are ways of peace I 
And I thank Thee, Lord I that even unto me 
also, the meanest of Thy servants, Thy great mercy 
hath been vouchsafed, in the very hour of my 
extremest desolation; so that those who seemed 
nigh unto perishing are by Thee lifted up, and 
those who seemed lost are sayed I Amen." 

That was Parkes's prayer. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PÜBLICATIONS. 



TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY : bein^ a Summer's Ridebeyond the 6rba.t Wall of 

China.. By Georgb Fleming. 1 vol., royal Svo., with Map 

and 50 Illustrations. 

" A more interesting book of travels has'not been publlshed for somc time past than 

'S this. A new world has in fact been opened up by the adventurous spirit of the tra- 

veller. Canton and the southem dlstricts of China have afiforded abiindant materials 

for works of travel ; but of the far north, and the people that swarm beyond the Great 

1^' Wall, nothing of a truthful character was hitherto known. The descriptions given hy 

Mr. Fleming of the Great Wall, of Moukden — the Mantcha capital — and of the habits 

and occupations of the people, make an ezceedingly interesting and highly instructive 

-* book." — observer. 

** Mr Fleming has many of the best qualities of the traveller— good spirits, an ezcel- 

)ent temper, sound sense, the faculty of Observation, and a literary culture which has 

^ enlarged bis sympathies wiUi men and things. He has rendered us bis debtor for 

much Instruction and amusement The value of bis book is greatly enhanced by the 

illustrations, as gpraphic as copious and well ezecuted, which is saying much.'* — Riader. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEAKCHES among the 

% ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 

1 vol., demy 8vo., ivith Illustrations. 16s. 
|; ** Dr. Mouat*8 book, whilst forming a most important and valuable oontribution to 

*' ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader." — AthenoBum. 

t THE LIFE OP EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 

the National Scotch Church, London. Illnstrated by his Jour- 

. NAL AND CORRBSPONDBNGE. By MrS. OlIPHANT. SbGOND EdITION, 

Revised. 2 Yols. 8vo, with Portrait. dOs. 

" We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Xrving's character, the 
f grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powera. His Mead Carlyle bears tbis testi> 

mony to his worth : — ' I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, alter trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as tbis is desorving of 
study, and his lifie ought to be written. Blrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 
has produoedabiography of considerable merit. The anthor fülly understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the sldll of a practised band, "nie 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Timet. 

** Mrs. Oliphant's * Life of Edward Irving ' supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
oopious, eamest, and eloquent, carrying the reader along, with something of the same 
excited admiration and pathetic sensibility with which it is written. On every page 
there is the impress of a large and masterly oomprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and 
poetic skill of portraiture. Irving as a man and as a pastor is not only fully skctched, 
but exhibited with many broad, powerfül, and life-like touches, which leave a strong 
Impression." — Bdinburgh Review. 

^ We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautifül and pathetic narrative. ' Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some proflt, and still fewer will close without 
regret It is saying much^ in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. * • * The Journal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just appre- 
dation of his noble and simple character.*' — BlackwoodCe Magazint. 

" A troly interesting and most affectinjc memoir. Irving's life ought to have a 
niche In every gallery of religlous biography. There are few Uvea that will be flüler 
of Instruction, interest, and consolation.** — Saturday Betiew. 

THE LAST DEOADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY op HENRY IV., King of France 

and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. Bj 

M. W. Freeb. 2 vols., with Fortraits. 21s. 

- "The best and most comprehensive work on the reign of Henry IV. available to 

English readers. The Court History of Henry's Glorious Reign can hardly be more 

completdy told than Miss Freer has told it" — Examiner. 

" These voliimes are as creditsble to the judgment as th^ are to the zeal and indnt- 
try of the author.**— .i/Acncf u/n. 
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MESSRS- HÜRST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORKS— Continued. 



LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AIJTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Thibd Edition. Complete in 8 toIs. post 8vo. Price 31s. 6d. 

** We think it will be smq on the whole that thii work has somefhiiig more tbaa ^be 
beftotiea of an exquisite style or the word oompelling power of a literary Zieaa to reoom- 
mend it to the tender care of a distant poaterity; that in dealing with lül the emotiona, 
{Mtfsiona, doubta, fean, which go to make up oor common homanity, M. Victar Hugo 
hasBtamped upon eveiy page the ball-mark of genius and tlie loying padence and ood- 
Bcientioiu labour ot a tnie aitist But the menta of Les Miserables do not mereiy oaa- 
sist in the conception of it as a whole, it abounds page after page with detaÜB of nn- 
equalled beauty/'— Qvarferfy Reoiew. 

** * Lei lüseiables * isoneofthose rare workswldchhavea strmig personal intevesC In 
additioo to ihdx intrinsic importance. It is not merely the work of a troly great man, 
but it is his great and favourite work — the firuit of years of thought and labour. Victar 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present Century w1h> ia en- 
tiüed to be oonsidered as a man of genius. He has wondeiiül poetical power, and he 
bas the iaculty, which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beautifid 
as well as striklng pictuzes. Another feature for which Victor Hugo's book deacrves 
high praise is its perfect purity. Any one who reads the Bible and Shakspeare may 
read * Les Mis^nbles.* The story is admiraUe, and is put together with unsur- 
passable art, care, life, and simplicity. Some of the characters are drawn with oon- 
summate skilL"— ^>atZy News. 

" * he» Miserables ' is a novel which, for development of character, ingenuity of oon- 
struction, beauty of language, and absorbing interest of Situation, is ap^roached I7 
▼ery few. Havin^ carefully ezamined Mr. Wraxall*s translation of this cdefaorated 
work, we can conscientiously recommoid it to the public as a perfectly fidthfül yansion, 
retaining, as nearly as the characteristic diflference between the two languages admits ci, 
all the spirit and point o( the original In its present form * Les Miserables * Stands • 
very fidr dbuice c^ having as wide a sale as the French ediUon.** — Bxammer. 

** There is much to admire in ' Les Miserables.' There are passages breathing ihe 
neblest spirit with a sustained loftiness of tone. There are others füll of touching 
pathoB. M. Hugo is one of the keenest observers and most powerful delineators of the 
human soul in kU its yarious phases of emotion. Nor is it the fiercer gusts alone that 
he can portray. His ränge is wide, and he is equally masterly in analysing the calmer 
but more subtle currcnts which stir the heart to its very deptha" — Seäurdaif JUviem. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOK EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Coukt Chablbs AsRiYABBins. 2 yoIs. 
8yo, with Charts, 308. 

** A bright and cheery book. A pieoe of lüstory like the aspect and fortnnes of the 
land it describes so well, to freshen the memory and make glad the heart. Count 
ArriTabene is a true artist. The ava shines on his page, and a yonthful spirit glows in 
his style. And then what a story he has to teil I — one that wUl interest the passiona 
of men and the sympathies of women to the end of time.'' — Athenceum, 

" Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 
know what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should consnlt Counfe 
Arrivabene's ample volnmes, which are written in a style aingolarly vivid uid 
dramatic."— Z)ie4:efM's AU the Fear Round. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 

JUSTICE COKE. By Samubl Rawson Gabdinbb, late Stn- 

dent of Christchurch. 2 yoIs. Syo. SOs. 

"We thank Mr. Gardiner much for his able, intdligent, and interestin^ book. We 

win not do him the ii^ustice to say it is the best histray of the period which it corers: 

it is the only history.**— ^Spectalor. 

"Mr. Gardiner's history is a very ßood one. It is both füll and fidr, planned snd 
written in a manly spirit, and with diligent uae of the materials within reach." — Biader, • 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BÜCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 8 vols. post 

8vo, with Portrait. 

' " A very amusing chronide. That it will be read with curiosity we cannot doubL" 
—Athenceufn. 
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t FIFTY YEAKS' BIOGRAPHIOAL REMINIS- 

vir CENCES. By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 toIs., 8vo., 288. 

^^ THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

\i, By G. T. LowTH. Esq., Aathor of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 

Illustrated by the Hon. £liot Yorke, M.F. Svo. (In Joly.) 

(JREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narratiye of a Winter Residence and Sammer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Frbdrika Brsmbb. Translated by Mart 
HowiTT. 2 Yols., 81s. 

" The best bodt of trsTds which thi« chaiming authoress has given to fhe public." — 
AtheHtEum, 

" Bfiss Bremer*8 work is füll of the most vivid and picturesque descriptions of Qiedc 
life and scenery. It cannot fall to delight all into whose hands it may fiilL" — Sun. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wisbman. Svo. 5s. 

,vc "Cardinal 'Wlseman*» interesting work contains suggestions of real valua It is 

.f divided into three heada, treating respectively of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

',ci The Cardinal handles his subject in a most agreeable manner." — Art Jtmmat. 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COÜRTIERS 

t of the TIME of LODIS XVI. 2 vols. 2l8. 

t. " This work is flill of amuslng and interesting anecdote, and supplies many linke in 

t«: the great chain of evoits of a most remarkable period. — äsaminer. 

'^ MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

i 8WEDBN. By Hbnhy Woodhbad. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2l8. 

\i " An interesting and accixrate book." — Exai^iner, 

" An impartial history of the life of Queen Christina and portraitore of her character 
j are placed before the public in these valuaUe and interesting volumea." — Prts», 

l LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. C. B. 

' Gibbon, M.R.I.A., Chaplain In the Convict Service. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" AU conoemed in that momentous question — ^the treatment of our convicts — ^may 
!| peruse with interest and benefit the very valuable Information laid before them by Mr. 

^ Gibson in the most pleasant and lucid manner posaible." — Sum 

[ FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Ma- 

I TRON. Third Edition, with Additions. 2 vols., 21s. 

" There are many obvious reasons why records of prison life should prove an attrac- 
tive department of literature. The present volumes have at least this higher pretension, 
that while they satiate our interest in pet murderesses and other prison monstrosities, 
they aim at i^rdin^ us a faller view of the working of aretired and special depart- 
ment of State admimstration. The authoress, who has hersdf been a prison matron, 
writes throughout with good sense, good taste, and good feellng. The phenomena of 
fonide prison life which she describes are most curious, and we consider her book to be 
as authentic as it is new in the form and details of its Information." — Th$ Titnts. 

"l^ia is one of the most genuine books — probably the best woman's book of the 
year. It is Aül of living interest It is the genuine and simple utteiance of cx- 
periences, interesting, touching, and useful to be known. It contains, besides the 
details of prison life, a series of sketches of prison characters, various and curious, 
whleh are vivid aöd interesting as the liveliest inventicmi of the novelist."— 
ßxaminer. 
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MAN; OB, THE OLD AND NEW PHILOSOPHY: 

BeingfNote« and Facts for tlie Curious, with especial reference to 
recent writerB on the Bubject of tbe Antiquity ot Man. By tbe 
Rev. B. W. Savilb, M.A.. 1 vol., lOs. 6d. 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAYES. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 2 vols., 21s. 

** In these Tolumefl the social, literaiy, monl, and religiouB questions of the day are 
treated with much dearness of perception and great liberality dt aentiment**— Obsänfer. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," '* Adöle,'* " French Women of 

Letters,'' &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
"This work of Miss Kavanagh's will be a pleasant oontribution to the literatore of 
the times, and in raising a shrine to the merits of some of the leading Engliah women of 
literature, Miss Kavanagh haa also associated her own name with theirs. The work 
comprises a biography of each authoress (all womoi of renown in thdr day and genera^ 
tion), and an aocount and analysis of her principal novela To this task Miss Kavanagh. 
has brought knowledge of her subject, deücacy of discriminationf industry, and a genial 
hiunour, whidi makes her Sketches pleasant to read."—ÄUi€Meum, 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TÜRNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Fapers furnished by bis Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 yols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and otber lUostrations. 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage Round Vanconver's Island. Bj 

Captain C. E. Barrbtt Lbnnard. 1 vol. 8vo. 
" A most Taluable aocession to oor Golonial literature. Captain Lennard gives a 
vast amount of information respecting the two oolonies, of that kind which an intend« 
ing emigzant would be most glad to receiva*' — Daily News, 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DöLLiNOER. Translated, by W. B. Mac Cabb. 8vo. 

**This Yolume is the most important contribution to the Roman quesüon, and will 
l(mg remain the greatest authority upon it*' — Athenceum, 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 

TIONS. By Hbnrt F. Chorlet. 2 vols., with Portraits, 2ls. 
"Every page of these volomes oflfers pleasant reminiscences of some thirtj 
years* experienoe. No one singer of merit, or pretension to it, no distinguished 
composer of the period, is without bis or her portrait." — Aihenteutn, 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTÜRE. By 
Charles John Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous lUustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE RüBSIAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 

India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majestt. Second Edition. Royal 8yo., with 
Map and 88 lUustrations. Elegantly bound. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Fked- 

bika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 
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Published coimtaUy^ in One Vol.^ royal 8vo, wiih the Arms hecntti/klfy 
engraved, handsomehf boundj with gut edges, price 31«. 6<L 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT.SECOirD EDITION POB 1868 IS NOW BEADT. 

LoDOB'B Peeraob and Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, ?a well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authoritj on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracj, no work bas 
ever stood so high. It is pnblished nnder the especial patronage of Her 
Majestj, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal Com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its dass in which, the 
type being kept conetantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it snpremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its fnll and authentic Informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the coUateral branches of the 
▼arious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its anthority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beaut> of 
its typography and bindmg, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PBUTCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Hiftorieal Ylew of the Peeraga 
Parliamentary Roll of the Houae of Lords. 
Eaglish, Scotchf and Irish Feen, in iheir 

orden of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peen of Oreat Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding tnpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peeraf^e. 
▲Iphabetical List of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding snperlor titlea in the Peerage of 

Oreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collectlve List €i Peers, in thdr order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Peers bf the Blood Royal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Familles of such Extinct Peers as hare left 

Widows or Issne. 
Alphabetical List of the Sumames of all the 

Peen. 



The Archblshops aad Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames assamud by 
members of Noble Familie«. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tltl»8 of 
Peers, usoally borne by their Eldist 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, w)*o, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Cliriatian and 
their Hnsbands' Sumames. 

Alphabetical Iudex to the Daughtors of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Hononrable 
Mrs.; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Enight, Hononrable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans» 
lated. 



" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the klnd, for two reasons: flrst it is 
on a better plan ; and seoondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounoe it to be the 
readiest, the most uieful, and exactest of modern works on the subject" — SpeeUUcr, 

" A work which oorrects all errors of former works. It is a most usM publication "— Jitn««. 

" As pofect a Peerage as we are ever lÜiely to see published."— iTsro/dL 



Now m oomti of fübuoatio«. Eaoh Wokk Ck>icFunn n ▲ snt«i.B yolüiie, 
iUutratod by Millais, Holmam Humt, Leios, Bikukt Fostuk, Jobh Gilbui, 
Tttnn, 40., eleguUy prloted and bound, prioe ta^ 

iurst anb J^klutt's Stanbarb Siksrg 

OF CHEAP EDinONS OP 

POPULAK MODERN WOEKS. 



VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATÜRE & HUMAN NTATURE. 

** The flrtt Tolnme of Meson. Hont and BUckett's Standard Library of Clieap £di- 
tiont of Populär Modem Worka forma a very good b^g^ning to wbat will doabtleaa be 
• yery mcceaaftd nndertaklng. ' Natnre and Human Natura* ia one of the best of Sam 
Sllck'a witty and tanmorouapröductlona, and well entitled to thelarge drcaUttion'W'liicb 
it cannot hü to attain in Ita preaent convenient and cheap ahape. The volunie csom- 
bines with the great reoommendationa of a dear bold type and good paper, the leaaer, 
bat sttll attractive merita, of being well üluatrated and degantly boundL" — I\»kL. 

VOL. n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMANT. 

** Thls is a very good and a rery intereating worlc It is dedgned to trace the career 
früm boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Chrlatian gentleman, and it aboonds in ind- 
denr both well and highly wrought. Throuchout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. Thia cheap and handsome new edition ia worthjr to paaa 
fredy from band to band, as a gift-boolc in many householda." — Exammetm 

VOL. m.— THE CRESCENT AND THE GROSS. 

BY ELIOT WABBURTON. 

"IndependentofifsTalue aa an original narrative, and ita uaeful and intereating 
Information, thia worlc ia remaricable für ita reverent spiriV^ —Qßtarierlp Review^ 

VOL. IV.— :NATHALIE. by JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalle * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative eflbrt. Ita manner ia gradoiia and 
attractive. Ita matter is good."— ilMMMntm. 

VOL. V.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BT THE AUTHOS OF **JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counseL It is one of the mnat sensible worka of ita kind, well 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicaL** — ExcmUner, 

VOL. VI.-ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AÜTHOR OF ** MARGARET MAITLAND.*' 

" * Adam Graeroe* is a story awakening genuine emotions of intereat and dellght by 
ita admlrable pictures of Scottiah llfe and sceneiy.'*— /Vm«. 

VOL. Vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

**The best of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. It ia one of the pleasanteat 
books wa ever read, and we eamestly recommend it** — Standard. 

VOL VIII.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecdeslastlcal sovereigns."— ^MaMmm. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF **JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

*' In ' A Life Ibr a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good sul^ect, and ahe haa produced 
awork of atrong effect** — Athettceutn, 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

"A dellghtftd book; that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to 
those who have a love for the best kinds of reading.'* — Exammer. 

VOL. XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating story to read thia worit Ibr 
themselves. They wUl find It well worth their while.*' — Athenceum. 

VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

" This work Is redolent of the hearty ftin and streng sense of onr old frlend 
Sam Slick.* **— CAroittefe. 
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"* -^ VOL. Xni.— DARIEK BY ELIOT WARBÜRTOK 

"This last prodaction, firom the pen of the author of 'The Creacent and tiie Croas,* 
has the same elements of a very wide popularlty. It will please ita thouaands." — Qlobt. 

E VOL. XIV,— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 

ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BT 8IB BBRNABD BUBKB. 

** It were imponible to praise too highly as a work of amasement this most interest- 
\ .VI ing book. It onght to be fovaxd on every drawing-room table."— «StaiMfordL 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF ''MBB. MABOABET MAITLAND." 

** Scottiah lifo and character are here delineated wlth true artiatic akllL **—£r«raM. 



VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** Mra. 6rettoii*a work ia intereating, and fkiU of inatraction.*' — 73k« Times. 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
^'We cordially commend thia book. The aame graphlc power, deep patboe, health- 
fol aentiment, and masterly execation, whlch place that beaatiflil work *Johii 
' Ualiüaz,* among the Engllah dauica, are every where diaplayed." — Chraniele. 

^^- VOL. XVm.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

** Nothing can be more intereatiing than fifiaa Freer'a story of the lifo of Joanne 
^ d'Albr^ and the narrative ia aa tmatworthy aa it ia attractive."— Pofl^ 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HÜNDRED FIRES. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF "MABGABBT ANB HEB BRIDESICAIDS.'' 

** If aaked to claaaify thia work, we ahonld gire it a place between * John Halifiuc,* 
and ' The Caxtona.' **— ifcroM. 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BT PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW« 

** A work of aingnlar interest, whlch can never feü to charm. The preaent cheap 
and elegant edition indadea the true atory of the CoUeen Bawn.**— ZBiMiralad News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** AdMe ia the best work we hare had by Miaa Kavanagh ; it ia a charmlng atory. 
The intereat kindled In the firat chapter bnms brlghüy to the doee.*'— ^(AoMim. 

VOL. XXn. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" Theae * Studiea firom Lite * are remarkable for graphlc power and Observation. The 
book will not diminiah the reputation of the acoompuahed autbcn.*' — Sahtrda^ Reoitm. 

VOL. XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** A good novd. Thfrmost interesting of the author'a prodnctiona.**— iKftamimwL 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BT J. 0. JEAFFRB80N, BSQ. 
" A delightfiil book."— idf/AsiMnMik ' A book to be read and re-read ; fit ibr the atody 
■ aa ikdl aa iha drawing-room table and the drcnloting library.**— iLoncsC 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

" We adviae aü who have the opportnnity to read thia book. It ia well worth th« 
atody.**— iKAcuiPtifii 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "jOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good, wholeaome book, gracefully written, and aa pleaaant to read as it ia in- 
atructivc.*'— ^Me»ceu iR. 



THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS, 

PÜBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 
LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mbs. Norton. 

Third EdiUon. 8 toIs. 

" * Lott aad Saved ' is a work of loch rare excellenoe that it voTild create • Btir 
among novel readera, even if it had not Mn. Norton*! name on the title-page. It 
■orpanea * Stuart of Dunle«th * In strent^h, delicacy, and ÜTdah."— Athem^tum. 

*"Loat and Saved ' will be read with eager interest by thooe who love a touching stoiy. 
It ia a vigorous novel." — The Times. 

** 'Loat and Saved* ia a novel of nie exoellenoe, fresh in its ihooght, ahrewd and 
iubtle in ita character-painting, and with a brave soul apeaking through it. It ia Mib. 
Norton*a best proee work, and dlRtinctively original as eveiy work of true genlua must 
be, ita place Ia beeide the best contemporary flction.** — Examiner, 

" In the pagea of * Lost and Saved ' the reader will find the rare poetle chaim, the 
gracefül and unexag^;erated pathoa, the keen artiatic love of nature, the unening good 
taste, and the true womanly tendemess which made him linger over the pagea of * Stuart 
of Dunleath.* But beyond all these thinga, there are in * Lost and Saved * evidencea of 
strong purpoee, and proofs of matured and consummate ability which place it in a far 
different category. There is no human dement wanting to the interest and pathos of 
thia fine work.'*—- J/omtaf^ PuL 

CHURCH AND OHAPEL. By the Author of « High 

Church," " No Chnrch," and " Owen : a Waif." 8 toU. 

EESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. Brothek- 

Tow, Aathor of "Arthur Brand on." 8 vols. 
" Mn. Brotherton haa hcre given us a veiy attractive novd, in which aome of the 
Tartuffies and Pharisees of modern days are sldlAilly depicted. The di«criminatian of 
character is singularly happy, and the atory ia very naturally and chaimingly told.**— 

HE ART AND GROSS. By the Author of «Mar- 

garet Maitland." 1 vol. 
"A delightful work. The Intereat ia preaerved fiom the opening to the doaing 
page It cannot fidl to add to the reputaüon of the author, and is in many respecta so 
charming that it would in itself suflSce to make a reputation for any writer.** — PoH. 

MARY LYNDSAY. By the Ladt Emilt Pon- 

80KBT. 8 ToU. (In Juljr.) 

VICISSITUDES OF A GENTLEWOMAN. 3 v. 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, Third 

Edition. Beyised. 3 yoIs. 
*' This Story will satisiy moat readera. Hie interest goes on increasing to the laat 
pagCi It is by far the best work of flction Mr. Jeaflßreson haa yet written. The epi- 
aode of little Fan, the physician's daughter, may take ita place beeide Little Dombey for 
its pathoa." — Athemcntm. 

TKUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thornbury. 3 v. 

" Thia Story is interesting. Mr. Thornbury has skill in writing pictures ; there ia 
acaroely a page in which some stirring scene is not thiown into a dear, well-defined 
ahape, set lorth in well-chosen worda.*'-— ilMefurum. 

CECIL BEAUMONT. By The Hon. C. S. Savile. 

" A pleasant, well-written book. — Sun. 

THE DESERTED HOUSE op HAWKSWORTH. 

." A novel of abaorUng interest The work is valuable aa vividly illustrating female 
character and passlon ; and it everywhere presents indubitable traces of a highly culti- 
vated intellect, united with subtle powera of reflection and analyais, and with the skill 
of a well-practised pen." — Post. 

DAVH) ELGINBROD. By George MaoDonald, 

M.A. Anihorof" WithinandWithont,""Pbi<nta8te8,"&c. 8 vols. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of « The 

Morals of May Pair," &c. 2 vol». 
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